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‘ , y E do not think that the friends and advocates 
of the League of Nations in this country— 
whether they be such as Viscount Grey or Lord 
Robert Cecil, or less distinguished folk—are well-advised 
in holding the decision on Upper Silesia up to admiration 
as a great example of even-handed international justice. 
We are bound to suppose that they are sincere, but it 
is a difficult thing to suppose. In any case they are 
never likely to persuade English public opinion that 
the award is founded on any intelligible basis either of 
justice or of common sense, or, indeed, that it is anything 
but an enormous blunder. The details of the arrange- 
ments and regulations by which the League hopes to 
prevent the economic dislocation of the “ industrial 
triangle” have not yet been published. They may 
be most ingenious; they may even be enforceable ; 
and it is not inconceivable that some German financiers 
may be satisfied—financially—with the prospect they 
offer. But that is all beside the real point. Kattowitz 
and K6nigshiitte are great German industrial towns— 
as German as London is English—and the League has 
advised that’ they should be handed over to Poland, 
a bankrupt and as yet only half-civilised state. No 
“ economic safeguards ”’ can palliate that outrage. One 
day Germany will regain those towns—with the full 
support of British public opinion. That is where the 
arbitrators of the League have failed; they lacked 
imagination and prevision; they took the short view. 
The British Government has pledged itself to accept 
their award; but the award is neither a “ solution ”’ 
nor a “ settlement ” of the Upper Silesian problem. 
* * * 











We print on another page an article on this subject 
by Dr. Schiicking, Professor of English Literature in 
Breslau University. We have no need to describe 
Professor Schiicking’s qualifications to express the 





point of view of democratic pacifist German opinion ; 
for readers of this journal have had many opportunities 
of forming their own opinions as to that. We have 
only to point out that when all possible allowance has 
been made for the emotions caused by the first shock 
and disappointment of the League’s award, there 
remains, as a solid substratum, a sense of tyranny and 
injustice which neither the years nor the ingenious 
“economic” arrangements of the League are likely to 
heal. The sooner the real situation is faced the better. 
We are convinced and uncompromising supporters of 
the League, but we see no sense in setting it on a pedestal 
and acclaiming its blunders as triumphs of statesman- 
ship. The arbitrators in this instance were, perhaps, 
badly chosen. Three of the four had obvious grounds 
for not wishing to offend the French Foreign Office. 
That fact is, indeed, the only credible explanation of 
the award ; and it suggests an obvious weakness in the 
constitution and methods of the League. International 
arbitrators should not be ambassadors accredited to 
particular Governments. To put the ; .int bluntly, 
if the Upper Silesian award represents the League's 
conception of impartial international justice, then we 
may regard the League as dead. vhat is the use 
of a League that creates a new But we do 
not believe the League is dead. It... unly blundered. 
And it will only die if the blunder is not admitted, and 
the obvious remedy not applied. The old diplomacy 
had its merits; the policy of the “middle course” has its 
merits ; but if the League of Nations is to be dominated 
by “diplomats,” it may as well dissolve—and the 
sooner the better. 


* * * 


The Government has at last produced its proposals 
for dealing with unemployment. They fall roughly 
into three groups—credits and loans to industry and 
trade, grants in aid of “ relief” works—ominous word— 
and doles. Clearly, the Government lays the main 
stress, and places its chief reliance, on the proposals 
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falling in the first group. It hopes to avoid the necessity 
of undertaking large schemes of public development 
or of pa ing out large sums in relief, by a more liberal 
areas loans and credits, for purposes both of 
internal and of foreign trade. The export credit scheme 
is expanded to a guarantee of 100 per cent. (of which 
574 per cent. is to be recoverable from the trader). 
Longer credits are to be granted, and they are to be 
available for all countries. Twenty-five million pounds 
is also to be made available for borrowing in this country 
by railway companies, electricity concerns, and similar 
bodies, for the purpose of capital development schemes. 
This amount consists purely of loans, and must be 
distinguished from the £10,000,000 which is to be used 
for relief works. The State is also to contribute about 
£1,600,000 in aid of a new contributory insurance fund 
to be levied on all employed persons who come under 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme, and to be used 
for making supplementary grants for dependents to 
unemployed a for a period of six months. The 
worker and the employer are each to be made to con- 
tribute 2d. a week to this fund in the case of men, and 
1d. in the case of women. The list of Government 
a is completed by the proposed allocation of 
,000 to assist emigration. 
* * * 


Plainly, the Government expects a great deal of its 
export credit scheme. Otherwise, the amounts allo- 
cated to home development and relief are too small to 
be more than, as Mr. Thorne termed them in the debate, 
a “ drop in the bucket.” But, in order to be successful, 
the export credit scheme must not merely enable us to 
sell large quantities of our-goods abroad: it must also 
help towards a revival of productive power in the 
countries which buy from us. This seems to be the 
weak spot in the scheme. British manufacturers are 
anxious to sell their products abroad, whatever those 
products may be. But the sale of manufactured goods, 
textiles for instance, on credit, unless it is accompanied 
by a revival of productive power abroad, may merely 
prolong the agony, and leave our trade, when the 
£26,000,000 has been spent, in much the same position 
as now. As long as reparation payments, inter-Allied 
debts, and political uncertainties continue to clog the 
wheels of European commerce, no mere scheme of 
credits can bring more than momentary relief to our 
unemployed. The Government proposals appear to be 
based on the assumption that the question of credits 
can be isolated from the general condition of inter- 
national finances. ——. credits of the type contem- 
plated will undoubtedly ease the immediate situation 
and enable more workers to be employed for the time. 
Perhaps the Government is content to look no further 
ahead than this; but the country cannot afford to 
have so short a vision. The Labour Party, in thé 
debate which followed the Prime Minister’s statement 
on Wednesday, lost no time in raising the wider issues 
underlying the breakdown of international commerce. 
It is upon these issues that the attention of Parliament 
must be directed if anything more is being sought 
than an expensive palliative for the present unemploy- 
ment, and a means of postponing the day of reckoning 
for embarrassed financiers, traders and manufacturers 
with an interest in the disposal of surplus stocks. 

* a * 


The Government proposal to allocate £25,000,000, in 
aid of works of capital development in this country, 
seems to be excellent as far as it goes. Electrical and 
transport development are both sorely needed, and, 
under right direction, are capable of greatly reducing 
the production costs of most industries. But right 
direction in this matter involves definite and systematic 

lanning of the proposed developments on a national 
a and not a mere willingness to lend money to any 
private corporation which sees a prospect of profit in 


the enlargement of its capital equipment on easy terms. 
If, for example, the State is to finance schemes of 
electrification, it must see that these schemes are planned 
with a view to the convenience, not of private supply 
companies, but of the whole community and its industry 
and agriculture. Similarly, railway loans ought to be 
= to improving the efficiency of the national 
railway system, and not in aid of the profits of private 
railway companies. It is not possible to pass definite 
judgment on the Government’s plans until the methods 
oe for the granting of these loans are fully known ; 
ut it is clear that they can only be used to proper 
advantage if their allocation is strictly controlled in the 
national interest by some authority representing, not 
the banks or other private interests involved, but the 
community, and empowered to promote a comprehensive 
scheme of public development. £25,000,000 is, obviously, 
a quite inadequate sum for ed in view. But 
if that amount is wisely invested in productive works, 
we believe that the benefit to industry and agriculture 
will soon be clear enough to make certain the allocation 
of a larger amount to a larger scheme. If, on the 
other hand, it is merely used for giving indiscriminate 
advances for private development, the greater part of 
it is likely to be wasted ; and its effect will be as purely 
palliative as that of “relief works” and doles. 


* * * 


Rumour is once more busy in and about the Near 
East. Reports from Greece speak of a growing feeling 
against King Constantine, and against the grandiose 
militarism of which he is the symbol, of disaffection 
in the army, of Venizelist “ sedition.” A liberal allowance 
must, of course, be made for exaggerations and distortions, 
but it is evident that we ought to be prepared for import- 
ant events in Greece. The collapse of the great offensive 
on the Sakaria river was bound to have its reactions ; 
the’ efforts to represent it as a victory could hardly 
be expected to deceive the Greek people any more 
than they deceived us. The visit of M. Gounaris, 
the Prime Minister of Greece, to the Allied capitals 
is very significant. His secrets are well kept ; but it is 
legitimate to assume, as everyone does, that he is 
making a desperate attempt to enlist the sympathies 
of France and Italy for his losing cause. Without a 
miracle he is not likely to succeed. There is, indeed, 
another and graver set of rumours relating to negotia- 
tions between France and the Kemalist government. 
Some weeks ago M. Franklin Bouillon was busy in 
Angora, and official assurances from Paris have by no 
means convinced the world that his business was “ non- 
political.” The Manchester Guardian now has it “ from 
an entirely reliable source”’ that a far-reaching treaty 
is in the making between the French and the Turks. It is 
alleged that France will help Turkey to recover Smyrna 
and Thrace, and to re-establish sovereignty over Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, and will grant her a loan, 
in return for large economic privileges in Asia Minor. 
This is a serious matter, which ought to be at once and 
fully cleared up. We have always maintained that, 
in principle, the French attitude to Turkey was right 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s wrong, and that the Treaty of 
S vres must be drastically revised. But such a method 
of revision as this clearly will not do. There must be 
open dealings and a common policy among the Powers 
in the Near East, if there is to be a real settlement. 

* * * 

There is a serious crisis on the American railroads. 
It has arisen directly out of the unwise statute which, 
in 1920, brought the federal control of wartime to an 
end without providing against dangers already in 
sight. It was plain, for example, that without a sound 
basis of financial guarantees from the Government and 
consequent public control the railroads could not go 
on; that the men would fight to preserve the standard 
of living attained during the war, and that with the 
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first attempt to make a large reduction in wages a 
deadlock would be reached. The purpose of the 
resent strike threat, it has been widely stated, is to 
con the Government and the companies into nationali- 
sation. Facts, however, do not seem to bear out this 
theory. Mr. Gompers is against nationalisation, because 
he fears the growing power of the Federal Government 
in industry. The Railroad Brotherhoods at one time 
demanded the “ Plumb plan” of triple control, but 
littleisheard of that planto-day. The railway meninthe 
mass are not interested in State ownership or in taking 
any share in the responsibility of management for 
themselves. They want good pay and security, and 
these cannot be guaranteed by the Railroad Labour 
Board, which was created last year and has been 
working under great difficulties since. The Board has 
no power whatever to enforce its awards. The only 
hope of avoiding a national strike a week hence would 
seem to lie in action by President Harding, who is in 
a position to tell the companies that for two good 
reasons they cannot be allowed to do as they please 
about wages. First, because they are helplessly de- 

ndent upon Government loans; and _ secondly, 

ause they have already reduced wages to a con- 
siderable extent without giving the public any advantage 
in the way of lower freight charges. 


* * * 


The situation in the mining industry still goes from 
bad to worse. There were 175,000 miners wholly 
unemployed at the beginning of the present week, and 
during the last few days many additional pits have been 
closed down. Of the miners who are still in some sort 
of employment, not] more than 25 per cent. are getting 
more than three days’ work a week. The position is, 
of course, worst in the exporting coalfields, such as 
South Wales, but it is bad in other areas also, and 
already, despite the recent agreement, the owners are 
seeking in many cases to cut down wages further by 
reducing piece-work prices for coal-getting. It is this 
attempt that has provoked some of the recent speeches 
in which the miners’ leaders have hinted at the prospect 
of further trouble. The Miners’ Executive saw the 
President of the Board of Trade this week, and, after 
explaining the situation, asked that the £3,000,000 
balance of the £10,000,000 fund, voted in aid of the 
industry in connection with the recent dispute, should 
be made available for aiding November wages. Already 
in five coalfields real wage-rates have sunk to less 
than the pre-war level, even for full time work ; 
actually, earnings are halved by short time. But next 
month, unless further assistance is given, the position 
will be far worse, and it will be impossible for many 
classes of miners to live on what they will be in a position 
to earn. Clearly, the balance of the subsidy fund 
should be used to ease the immediate situation, while 
the Government seriously reconsiders the whole con- 
dition of the industry. The present system of mining 
organisation is bankrupt; it can continue only by 
defaulting in the payment of a living wage. 

* * * 


An international conference of some importance has 
been meeting in London this week. There are at 
present, apart from the two Trade Union Internationals, 
the Co-operative International and the “ Fourth” 
International, reported to have been formed recently 
in Berlin by the dissident Communist sections, three 
distinct Labour and Socialist International groupings. 
The “Second” International, to which the British 


Labour Party is affiliated, represents the “ Right Wing”’; 
the “Third,” or Moscow, International unites the 
Communist Parties; and the Vienna Working Union 
of Socialist Parties, known as the ‘“ Two-and-a-Half” 
International, attempts to steer a difficult course 
the “Right Wing.” 


between Moscow an This week 





the Vienna Union, to which the British I.L.P. is affiliated, 
have been meeting in conference with representatives 
of the Second International, and a reunion of the two 
groups seems to be probable. There is, indeed, really 
nothing to hold them apart, for, just as the British 
1.L.P. is not in any real sense more “ advanced” than 
the Labour Party, the differences between the “ Right ”’ 
and “ Right Centre ’’ on the Continent are also largely 
unreal. The Vienna Union was founded as a compromise 
when Communists and non-Communists were struggling 
for mastery within the European Socialist Parties. 
Now that the Communists have almost everywhere 
parties of their own affiliated to Moscow, the reason for 
the existence of the “ Two-and-a-Half” International 
has disappeared and there is no real ground why the 
dissident parties should not be reunited with those of 
the Second International. 


*” * en 


Sir James Craig, while repeating his favourite formula 
that “‘ Ulster has nothing to give away, and will give 
away nothing,” admits that Ireland, North and South, 
“needs peace, and must have peace.” His followers, 
however, are openly bent on war, as is proved by the 
decision to mobilise the Ulster Volunteers. it is 
questionable if this decision is welcomed by the 
Northern Prime Minister, but, unfortunately, his 
— or ety te does not count for very much. 
Policy in the Six Counties at the present time is dictated 
by the Belfast mob, and Sir James Craig and his 
colleagues are well aware that their tenure of office 
depends on their readiness to play up to the mob and 
its leaders. Whether the Northern Cabinet likes or 
dislikes it the mobilisation will proceed. But a nice 
pov arises as to the attitude of the British Government. 

he Ulster Volunteers are being called to the colours 
for the express purpose of breaking the truce. Dublin 
Castle, it is argued, is tolerating rebel activity in the 
Six Counties, and loyalists must take action on their 
own account. This slip is justified by the leading 
Orange organ on the characteristic plea that “* Ulster 
knows what is good for the Empire a great deal better 
than its critics.” However convincing this reasoning 
may be to Northern loyalists, the hard fact remains 
that the British Government framed the truce to apply 
to Ulster as well as to the other provinces, and are bound 
in honour to prevent its violation by the Ulster 
Volunteers or any other force which is not a party to the 


agreement. 
* * x 


When the Peace Conference gets to grips with the 
Ulster question the real battle is almost certain to 
range round the problem of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
If these counties are allotted to Southern Ireland, 
as on a plebiscite they ought to be, the general belief 
is that Sinn Fein will accept Dominion status. It will 
be remembered that Tyrone and Fermanagh were the 
rock upon which the Buckingham Palace Conference 
foundered in 1914. Since that date a whole crop of 
new precedents, established by the victorious Allies, 
can be produced in support of the Nationalist demand. 
As against these precedents, Sir James Craig takes his 
stand on the Home Rule Act of 1920. But this Act, 
like the Act of 1914, though on the Statute Book, is 
not in effective operation. It cannot operate, as a 
matter of fact, so long as the Southern Parliament is 
not in existence, and no substitute, such as Crown 
Colony government, has been devised to take its place. 
Under any settlement the Greenwood Act must be 
superseded, and whatever scheme is brought forward 
the principle by which Ulster has been partitioned will 
inevitably come up for revision. The Ulster Volunteers 
are being mobilised in the hope of preventing such a 
revision. Ostensibly, the plan is aimed at Sinn Fein, 
but now, as in the days of the Carson conspiracy, the 
real object is to make an Anglo-Irish settlement im- 
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possible by the threat of armed action. If England 
did not realise this in 1914, there is no excuse for failure 
on the part of either her politicians or her people to 


realise it to-day. 
* * * 


Po.iticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Politicians in search 
of a clue to the future might do worse than consult the 
oracles who have just taken their seats in Parliament 

as new members. In this group not a single avowed supporter 
of the Government is to be found. Comprised in it are two 
Labour members, two quasi-independent Unionists and one 
Wee Free Liberal. As the two Unionist recruits, despite their 
quasi-independence, are certain to range themselves with the 
Ministerialists, the net result would seem to be a majority of 
one for the Opposition, though only by throwing in on the Labour 
side the Liberal balancing vote. Astrologers assure me that 
from those slight and apparently fortuitous omens a seeing eye 
should be able to construct the horoscope of the next Parliament. 
* . * 

I find that, notwithstanding their supposed preoccupation 
with unemployment, Silesia, Ireland and Washington, the 
different parties are applying their minds with tell-tale energy 
to calculations of this kind, all with some measure of self- 
satisfaction. It is certainly so with the Coalition’s wise men. 
By the time the next election falls due, according to those 
prophets, Mr. Lioyd George will have manipulated outstanding 
questions so dexterously, that each or all of them—notably 
those connected with Ireland, unemployment and Washington— 
will be good for a fresh lease of life to the Coalition, the con- 
tinuance of which must in any event be acknowledged to be 
inevitable, if only on account of the absence of an acceptable 
alternative. There is, of course, nothing new in such illusions 
(“ How they fancy themselves !*’ commented shrewd old C.-B., 
when struck on one occasion by the infatuated self-flattery 
of the dying Balfour Administration), just as, when the time 
comes, there will be nothing novel in the patriotic gratification 
generally expressed at the punctuality with which the alternative 
has unhesitatingly arse itself. 

* * 

So far as I have eine ed, no attempt has yet been made to 
draw up a statistical estimate of the composition of the next 
House of Commons—an exercise which I would commend to 
Cabinet-making experts as not only an enlightening, but an 
essential, part of their business. Nominally it will be a smaller 
House than that now in being, since the Irish representation at 
the dissolution will be reduced from 105 to 46, but in fact (unless 
this is one of the parts of the Home Rule Act to be scrapped) 
it will probably be larger, because under the new conditions 
most of the 46 may be expected to be acting members. In the 
latter event, in what relation to the British parties should this 
entirely distinctive element be envisaged in the Parliament, say, 
of next year, or next year but one? As a voting force, will 
it be predominantly Coalitionist or anti-Coalitionist ? When 
people are glibly speculating as to the chances of the Wee Frees 
holding the balance of power after the next election, as between 
Labour and the Coalition, they might do well to remember this 
other potential factor. 

* 7 * 

Whatever may be the effect of the Grey-Cecil movement on 
the future of the Opposition Liberals, one of its consequences 
must be the severance of Lord Robert Cecil from his Conservative 
ties, and not improbably from his present constituency. I 
should then expect—and I fancy the expectation would not be 
discouraged in either quarter—to see Lord Robert brought out 
for another seat by his Liberal friends, though for the moment 
not pressed to subscribe to the whole body of Liberal doctrine 
or even to adopt the Liberal label. Some such arrangement, I 
remember, was devised on Mr. Churchill’s behalf on the occasion 
of one of that statesman’s earlier conversions. Though not an 
auspicious precedent, Lord Robert may presently find it a useful 


one. 
* * + 


Next session, I am told, will find Lord Grey himself practising 
leadership in the Lords. As the chief measure of the session 
(freland and other matters permitting) is to be a Second Chamber 
Reform Bill, the arrangement, in view of the former Sir Edward 
Grey’s personal record on that thorny question, should be 
interesting, and at the same time should supply Mr. Lloyd 
George with a congenial motive, hitherto lacking, for pushing 
on with this part of the Government programme. I can think 
of few subjects of controversy more testing for an embryo 
peer-Premier. 


THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF WASHINGTON 


T is evident that as the date of the Washington 
Conference approaches there is a growing anxiety 
in America concerning its prospects of success. 

As a spectacle, of course, its success is already assured. 
The Prime Ministers of France and England are both 
to be present, accompanied by world-famous colleagues 
and “experts” and great retinues of minor officials, 
Six other countries—Japan, Italy, China, Portugal, 
Belgium and Holland—will send delegations scarcely 
inferior in numbers or distinction. It will be the 
Paris Conference over again—though without “ the 
Tiger” and Dr. Wilson and M. Paderewski. Absit 
omen. But, after all, it is only on the spectacular side 
that the analogy holds. We are living in a much 
poorer and more chastened world to-day than in 1919; 
there is no Hun to be crushed, and it is even possible 
that our statesmen are a little wiser than they were. 
However great President Harding's difficulties may 
be, they are certainly not to be compared with those 
which his unfortunate predecessor had to face in 
Paris. 

Undoubtedly, however, America has grounds for 
anxiety. The initiative has been hers, and the main 
discredit of a fiasco will be hers. We do not suggest 
that a fiasco is likely. We have never been very 
sanguine about the general prospects of this mammoth 
assembly, with its half-defined purposes and its vague 
and roving agenda. But we do not doubt that, if 
the leading delegates are really determined to make 
it a success, there is no reason why it should not lead 
to concrete results of immense importance to the 
future of the world. The main difficulty, as we see it, 
arises from the emphasis which has been laid on the 
least practicable item in its programme—the problem 
of disarmament. By the American public the Con- 
ference seems to be regarded primarily as a Disarma- 
ment Conference, and there is a section of the public 
even on this side of the Atlantic which takes a similar 
view. From one point of view—to which we shall 
refer later—that is satisfactory, but it is also unfor- 
tunate, for it means that great expectations have been 
aroused which are certainly doomed to disappointment. 
Some sort of understanding between Japan, America 
and ourselves, which would lead to an _ eventual 
reduction in “ capital ship’ programmes, is no doubt 
well within the region of practical politics. But 
disarmament, in any wider sense than that, is not 
a subject upon which any possibility of agreement 
exists at the present time. Such matters as con- 
scription, military air services, the use and abuse 
of submarines, and the possibilities of poison gas, are 
hardly yet ripe even for discussion. The most that 
can be hoped for is the creation of a general willingness 
to “go slow” regarding the more expensive engines 
of destruction, with a view to lightening in some slight 
degree the burdens of the exhausted taxpayer. But 
that is hardly disarmament. 

The agenda of the Conference, as drafted in America, 
may be briefly written thus : 

1. Disarmament. 
2. The problem of the Pacific (i.e., China). 
8. Any other business (especially Finance). 


“ce 


If the first item were put last, a truer picture, we 
suggest, of the real possibilities of the Conference: 
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would be presented. The primary and fundamental 
object of the Conference from the British point of 
view—and in reality, we believe, from the American 
point of view, too—is to secure a common under- 
standing and a common policy among the English- 
speaking nations with regard to China and Japan. Such 
an understanding would automatically solve the only 
part of the disarmament problem which is at present 
soluble. It may be hard to reach it, and the presence 
of a large number of delegates who are scarcely con- 
cerned directly in the question at all, will not make the 
task easier; but it is certainly not impossible. The 
main requisite is that the British delegates should 
succeed in explaining to the American Government 
and the American public what the British point of 
view on this subject really is. Broadly speaking, the 
American point of view in regard to the yellow races 
is well enough understood in this country, but ours 
does not seem to be understood over there at all. We 
ean see why they object to the existence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, but they do not see why we object 
to breaking it; and they tend to ascribe to us all 
kinds of more or less discreditable motives, which 
in fact do not exist, or, if they exist, are certainly 
not of decisive importance. Great Britain can afford 
to put all her cards on the table. 

The main reasons why the great mass of informed 
opinion in this country is opposed to the breaking off 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance are two. The first is 
this. We have been allied to Japan for nineteen 
years. In that period we have never been called upon 
to come to her assistance, but she has been called upon 
to come to ours—and she came without hesitation or 
haggling and rendered us very great services. Partly 
owing to those services, the alliance is no longer of 
any positive value to us; it has served our turn. But 
how can we break it off at such a moment? Are we 
to say to Japan: “ We need you no longer now; 
you can go; we are going to work in future in concert 
with the nation whom you regard as your most dan- 
gerous enemy”? We cannot say it. If no third 
course can be discovered—as we believe it can—the 
alliance must be renewed. The second reason is no 
less cogent. To denounce the alliance as a direct 
concession to American and Canadian pressure would 
be equivalent to a formal declaration, or at least 
recognition, of hostility between the white races and 
the yellow all over the Pacific; and that we cannot 
afford. The British Empire has vast commitments in 
Asia, and one of its greatest and most difficult problems 
is that of how to prevent the “ colour line’ becoming 
the basis of war and disruption. It is very significant 
that Australia and New Zealand, both as acutely 
sensitive as America on the racial question, have 
realised the danger of an open breach and are both in 
favour of the renewal of the Japanese alliance. 
Americans may suspect our motives, but they can 
hardly suspect those of ‘ White Australia.” 

There is, however, we believe, no section of public 
opinion in this country which desires a renewal of 
the alliance,if an alternative satisfactory to Japan can 
be found. Hitherto, Japan has derived from the 
alliance a sense of security which—though she may have 
abused it in certain directions—was, and is, indispens- 
able to her. If she can be given that sense of security 
in some other way, the problem will be solved. We 
have no space to discuss here the precise rights and 
wrongs of Japanese activities in China and Mongolia 
and the Pacific islands. All we wish to suggest is 





the broad proposition that,in so far as the Chinese 
Empire presents a legitimate field for economic develop- 
ment and—in Mongolia—for colonisation, Japan is 
fairly entitled to claim a privileged position as against 
all other foreign countries; and that, in return for a 
formal international recognition of her peculiar claims, 
she would probably be willing to abandon the policy 
of special “ alliances’’ without resentment or regret. 
She has peculiar difficulties. She has a population 
question that is more pressing than that of any other 
country in the world. Her nationals are excluded 
as immigrants from America and Australia. The 
reasons for such exclusion are for the most part perfeetly 
sound and natural, but it is obvious that the white 
nations of the Pacific must pay a price for their right 
to preserve the purity of their stock. And the price 
can only take the form of recognising the priority of 
Japanese claims on the Far Eastern mainland of Asia. 
We are not discussing for the moment the question of 
how those claims may be reconciled with the rights 
of the Chinese. It is a matter of Japan’s position, not 
vis-a-vis the Chinese Empire, but vis-d-vis other 
foreigners who desire—and more and more are being 
invited by the Chinese—to assist in the economic 
development of one of the richest countries in the 
world. To obtain a settlement of the immediate 
problem it is not necessary that Chinese interests 
should be sacrificed, but it probably is necessary that 
American and British interests should be sacrificed 
to some extent. Are the American and British Govern- 
ments prepared to make that sacrifice, in order to secure 
the world-wide unity and co-operation of the English- 
speaking races? That is the most important question 
which the Washington Conference has to answer. 

It appears, indeed, to be the fact that the practical 
success of the Washington Conference will depend mainly 
on the willingness of America to make sacrifices. A 
generous attitude on her part towards our Japanese 
ally is the one and only thing which would enable us 
honourably and wisely to dissolve the alliance. The 
position is similar with regard to naval disarmament. 
America’s programme of new construction is vastly 
greater than ours and substantially greater than 
Japan’s. It is for her to take the lead in reduction 
and to make the biggest cut. That is why, as it seems 
to us, the evident preoccupation of American public 
opinion with the question of disarmament is a satis- 
factory feature of the situation. It will be primarily 
America’s fault, if naval building programmes are not 
everywhere cut down. On the third item of the agenda, 
“Other Business,” it seems inevitable that the whole 
question of international indebtedness will come up 
for discussion, and here, again, it is America who will 
be asked to make the greatest sacrifice, or at least the 
greatest nominal sacrifice. It is hard to imagine 
any more signal service that America could render to 
the world at this particular moment than an offer 
to cancel the indebtedness of Europe to her on condition 
that European claims for reparation from Germany 
should be reduced to a reasonable figure,so as to avert 
the economic catastrophe which at present seems 
inevitable. And the sacrifice involved would not 
really be a sacrifice at all. Europe cannot pay America 
save in goods or gold, and America wants neither— 
just as we want no goods from Germany. To advance 
the economic recovery of the world by twelve months, 
or even by six, would be worth more to America, as 
to ourselves, than book debts running into billions. 
If only a quite moderate amount of common sense 
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prevails in Washington next month, the Conference 
may mark an era in the economic history of the world 
as well as in the political history of the Far East. 
Conceivably, also, it may lay the foundations of a 
new League of Nations—but that is another story. 


TRADE DEPRESSION 
AND THE GOLD COMPLEX 


HE number of articles, speeches and conferences on 
unemployment continues to increase, until it would 
seem that every aspect of the problem must have 

been explored exhaustively. Insurance, doles, relief works, 
emigration, works of public utility, control of capital issues 
and export credits—each of these has its advocates and 
opponents ; and high wages, the price of coal, foreign com- 
petition, reparations and all the other symptoms of a world 
out of joint have been pointed out as the cause. But there is a 
more general aspect which has not yet received much atten- 
tion; we therefore make no apology for returning to it. 
The unemployment problem is intimately linked up with 
the problem of the gold standard. 

In one of his more gruesome tales Edgar Allan Poe tells 
of a man who was hypnotised on his deathbed and remained 
in a sort of hypnotic trance, which suspended bodily decom- 
position, for some time after his death. When at length 
the hypnotist removed the spell, the body dissolved in a 
few moments into a state of advanced decay. This story 
is a parable for Mr. Lloyd George and his financial advisers. 
The old monetary system, based on the gold standard, 
received its death-blow at the outbreak of war; it was 
bolstered up by make-believe and artificial measures during 
the war; but when control was at length removed, the 
rot set in apace and the decay of five years was compressed 
into as many months. There are many who think the 
corpse can still be restored to life—especially if no artificial 
measures are taken to restore it. That is why some of its 
ablest and most enthusiastic admirers, like Mr. Hartley 
Withers, have not yet paid it tlfe last tribute of a decent 
obituary notice. The belief in its survival after death is so 
strong that the mysteries of finance are rapidly becoming 
the modern substitute for primitive magic. The old rites 
are still performed long after they have ceased to have any 
meaning, and any questioning of the foundations of belief 
is looked upon as sacrilege. In Brieux’ play the High 
Priest, who had himself lost faith in the “ False Gods ”’ 
of his fathers, warns the hero of the awful consequences 
of undermining the simple faith of the multitude. It is in 
this spirit that the augurs of Threadneedle Street wink at 
one another as they hand out gold sovereigns (which cannot 
be melted down or exported) to the innocent client who 
presents a Bank of England note for redemption. Freudian 
psychologists tell us that gold is a symbol of morbid signi- 
ficance in certain cases of nervous breakdown. In the 
economic breakdown of to-day it is equally significant. 
The disorders of the capitalist system may be traced to a 
variety of suppressed complexes, but among them the 
gold complex is one of the worst offenders. It is time that 
some ruthless psycho-analyst of economic illusions, like Mr. 
Keynes, probed to the root of the trouble and told us the 
plain facts about the gold situation. 

To most people currency questions are so remote that 
they take little interest in the fact that throughout the world 
the foundations of the pre-war currency system have been 
destroyed. Nowhere is there a country which has succeeded 
during the last five years in maintaining the most elementary 
property of a currency worthy of the name—namely, that 
it should serve as a fairly constant measure of value. It 
is sometimes supposed that only European countries with 
inconvertible paper currencies have anything to complain 
of in this respect. This is a mistake. The United States, 


with its mountains of gold, has suffered as badly as this 
country with its depreciated Treasury notes. And Japan, 
which literally does not know what to do with all its gold, 
has had more violent price fluctuations during the last two 
years than, say, New Zealand, with less than 20 per cent. 
of Japan’s gold reserves. Still more surprising is the fact 
that the purchasing power of the German paper mark 
actually fluctuated less than that of the gold dollar during 
the sixteen months from February, 1920, to May, 1921. This 
statement appears so paradoxical at first sight, that we 
must give chapter and verse for it, and refer the doubting 
inquirer to the figures published in the League of Nations’ 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

Taking the United States Bureau of Labour’s wholesale 
index number for February, 1920, as the base, the highest 
point reached in the United States during the succeeding 
fifteen months was 110 in May, 1920; the lowest point was 
60 in May, 1921. In Germany, taking the Frankfirter 
Zeitung’s wholesale index number for February, 1920, as 
100, the highest point reached was 110 in November, 1920, 
and the lowest 98.7 in May, 1921. Since that date the 
comparison is, of course, in favour of the United States, for 
the relative stability of the German mark has been destroyed 
by the recent reparation payments. 

In view of the general assumption of the superior stability 
of a gold standard currency it is remarkable that the value of 
the German paper currency during these sixteen months of 
recurring political and economic crises should have fluc- 
tuated less than 10 per cent. either way, while the chief 
gold currency of the world should have first lost 9 per cent. 
in value and then gained 66% per cent. Those who advocate 
the return to a gold standard have still to show how they 
propose to ensure a fairly decent stability in the value of 
gold itself. For the value of gold depends nowadays on 
the caprices of Governments and Central Banks as much 
as the value of paper money, and the crucial question 
is not whether paper or gold as such is a_ better 
commodity on which to impress the device of St. George 
and the Dragon, but by what means the value of our money, 
whatever its substance, is to be kept as stable as possible. 
This problem the advocates of the gold standard are reluctant 
to face ; for once you have admitted the need for some other 
standard by which to regulate the value of gold, you have 
in fact abandoned the gold standard. 

A stable currency is universally recognised as an essential 
condition of healthy trade and steady employment. It 
might, therefore, be expected a priori that during this period 
unemployment would be more severe in the country with the 
less stable currency. This deduction is borne out by the 
facts, so far as our imperfect statistics reveal them. In 
Germany the percentage of unemployed varied from 2.9 
in February, 1920, to 8.7 in May, 1921, with a maximum of 
6 in July, 1920. In the United States there is, unfortu- 
nately, no general index of unemployment, but in Massa- 
chusetts the percentage of unemployment increased from 
an average of 2.9 in 1919 to 14.6 on the last day of June, 
1920, 16.4 on September 80th and 29.2 on December 81st 
last. In the United States as a whole there are now said 
to be about five million unemployed. If we take Sweden, 
where the fluctuation in the value of money has closely 
corresponded to that of the dollar (the rate of exchange 
having remained fairly steady), the figures show 7.5 per 
cent. unemployed in February, 1920, and 25.2 per cent. in 
May, 1921. In the United Kingdom the figures are 1.6 per 
cent. unemployed in February, 1920, and 22.2 per cent. in 
May, 1921. 

The important point to note is that, though Sweden and 
the United Kingdom have paper currencies, their rate of 
exchange was kept fairly steady during this period with a 
gold standard country. That is to say, they virtually 
maintained what the economists call a “gold exchange 
standard.” In Germany, on the contrary, whether as a 
result of a deliberate policy or not it is hard to say, the 
value of money was stabilised in terms of commaodities in 
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and not in terms of gold. That is to say, wholesale 
and retail prices remained fairly steady, neither rising nor 
falling so severely as in the gold standard countries. The 
plan, if plan there was, corresponded closely with Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher’s scheme for the stabilisation of the 
purchasing power of the dollar—a scheme advocated before 
the war, for which recent currency history in the United 
States may be expected to provide growing support. 

We have said that it is doubtful how far Germany’s 
stabilisation of the mark (before the recent reparation 
payments completely upset it) was part of a deliberate 
policy. What happened may have been due to chance. 
Germany increased the volume of her circulating credit 
and currency, partly no doubt with the deliberate object 
of stimulating production and preventing unemployment, 
which in the disturbed state of the country might easily 
have led to revolution. While the outside world was 
deflating, Germany was inflating, and it so happens that 
the fall in the exchange value of the mark corresponded 
fairly closely with the fall in wholesale prices in the United 
States. The mark, therefore, exchanged for about the same 
amount of commodities in the world market at the end of 
the period as at the beginning. We thus reach the sur- 

ising conclusion that for over a year the paper mark 
was the most constant international measure of value. 

The expansion of credit and currency necessary to produce 
this result is reflected in an increase in German note issues 
from about 58 milliards in February, 1920, to 84 milliards 
in May, 1921. In the United States during the same period 
we should expect to find that the severe slump in prices had 
been accompanied by a heavy export of gold. Instead 
of that we find a large expansion in the gold holdings of 
the Federal Reserve Banks accompanied by a contraction 
in credit and currency circulation. This striking paradox 
demonstrates the utter irrelevance of gold even in the gold 
standard countries. Movements of gold no longer have any 
appreciable effect on prices. Prices in the United States 
vary, not with the volume of gold in the banks, but with 
the volume of paper currency and credit in circulation, 
which varies independently of the volume of gold. 

One is tempted to say that the United States is a country 
with a capricious paper currency and a harmless idiosyncrasy 
for cornering the world’s gold supply. What they propose to 
do with it when they have got it is a puzzle to many Euro- 
peans; for Europe cannot afford to buy it back. Europe 
wants machinery and cotton and wheat, not gold and other 
luxuries. 

For an illustration of this extraordinary persistence .of 
pre-war obsessions in the United States we would refer 
the reader to a pamphlet called High Prices and 
Deflation, by a distinguished American economist, 
Professor Kemmerer. As the author may have 
changed his mind, it is right to add that the book was 
published over a year ago in August, 1920. After setting 
forth clearly all the disastrous consequences of deflation, 
which the reader is led to suppose must be quite as obnoxious 
to the author as the correlative evils of inflation, the writer 
continues: “ Are there strong reasons why we should de- 
liberately suffer these hardships? I believe there are. . . . 
The strongest reason for deflation is that our present gold 
base is altogether inadequate safely to support the present 
paper money and deposit currency circulation. While this 
is true of the United States, it is true to a much higher 
degree of most other advanced countries of importance.” 
This might be thought to be a reason for going slow in taking 
away the gold that Europe ex hypothesi requires still more. 
On the contrary, we learn on a later page that America 
must get the gold now and keep it in safe custody for Europe ; 
for, to the United States, “‘ more than to any other country, 
belligerent Europe will ultimately look for the replenish- 
ment of her gold in order to return to a specie basis.” 

Meanwhile, we suggest that until Europe does decide to 
return to a specie basis, the corollary of Professor Kemmerer’s 
argument would appear to be that Europe should send all 


her gold to the United States. If the Governments and 
Central Banks of Europe had the courage to shake them- 
selves free from the ancient myths, they would seriously 
consider sending the two or three thousand million 
dollars’ worth of gold which now lies useless (because 
unused) in their vaults, to add to the two thousand five 
hundred millions which the Federal Reserve Banks already 
hold. A proposal that so large a proportion of Europe’s 
debts should be paid forthwith in gold would be too much 
even for Congress. In a short time we should not be sur- 
prised to hear that the United States had prohibited the 
import of gold and was using what she already had as ballast 
for her ships. The painful process of resolving the gold 
complex would then be complete, and the world would 
turn with a sigh of relief to the real problem of devising a 
scientific substitute for gold as the basis of a stable currency, 
immune from the evils of inflation and deflation. 
E. M. H. L. 


UPPER SILESIA 
Bresiavu, October 17th. 


HIS great town on the borders of Upper Silesia is in 

a state of mind which is difficult to describe. 

There is scarcely a family here that has not 
relatives there and knows all about it. There is also scarcely 
a person here on the Polish frontier who does not know 
what it means to have to become Polish! This Upper 
Silesian business has been discussed ad nauseam and nothing 
new is to be said about it. The Upper Silesians have spent 
millions to explain to the world what every visitor can see 
with his own eyes, that Kattowitz, Koénigshiitte, etc., are 
German towns, and why this country is indivisible. It 
has had no effect; ““Germany’s Lancashire” is to be politi- 
cally divided. 

If a man is going from here to that district he never 
mentions the name of atown. One does not go to Kattowitz, 
Gleiwitz, Beuthen or the like, but always “nach Ober- 
schlesien.” If you ask them why, you get the answer that 
it is because the towns are practically one. However, four 
people at Geneva, at least three of them decidedly anti- 
German, have been sitting together and deciding that this 
is of no importance. Everybody knows that nearly the 
whole district is supplied with water from one place. That 
place is to belong to Poland now, it seems. There is a 
labyrinth of galleries deep underground in part of this 
district, where a complicated system of shafts and adits is 
so much intertwined, that in case of emergency it allows of 
the pitman’s return to the surface of the earth by a neigh- 
bouring mine, rather far from his own—this evidently does 
not matter! There are a great many factories whose 
products are prepared in one part of the district and finished 
in. the other—this is irrelevant! Common sense would say 
that you might as well divide the works of a watch, or your 
grate from your chimney, or your light from your writing- 
table. Red tape sees no difficulty here. 

It is said that Poland will be obliged to make certain 
economic concessions for a number of years, which will 
serve to alleviate the difficulties arising out of the political 
division. The district is supposed in this way to remain an 
economic unit in spite of its political division. But even 
that seems not to be sure and, besides, it is difficult to under- 
stand how this is to be managed without preventing Poland 
from exerting her administrative rights. We know what 
we have to expect from that. Regulations to be kept by 
Poland! Words written in water! We hear that the 
protection of “ political minorities ”’ is especially mentioned. 
Fine phrases indeed! Inquire of the Ruthenians, Lithua- 
nians and Germans at Lemberg, Vilna and Bromberg what 
Poland thinks of the rights of political minorities. Here, 
as elsewhere, there will be only one way left to many 
thousands of the new subjects of Poland, the road to 
Germany. What that means to Upper Silesia is clear 
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enough. I have spoken with trustworthy and unprejudiced 
people here who had factories in Posen, which they have 
had to sell to Poles. What has become of them? In an 
incredibly short time the Poles, by their incapacity and 
slovenliness, have almost ruined them. And now the same 
fate is to befall that gigantic monument of human intelligence 
and industry called Upper Silesia. All the regulations in 
the world will not prevent that if Poland gets this district 
into her hands. But it seems that the world is rich enough 
just at present wilfully to knock to pieces one of the greatest 
centres of industry. 

But the question has a political side, too. It cannot yet 
be seen what will happen in Berlin. What the effect in 
the country at large will be, however, is pretty clear. The 
consolidation of the Wirth cabinet during recent months 
has been unmistakable. The storm of indignation that 
arose at the assassination of Erzberger had cleansed the 
political air. In spite of all endeavours of the reaction to 
win the masses to the contrary idea, the feeling was growing 
in the country that Wirth was on the right path in endea- 
vouring to fulfil the demands of the Entente to the utmost 
of our capacities. But now, notwithstanding all promises 
of “* fair play ” from Mr. Lloyd George, the Entente goes and 
chops our right hand off. Whatever people of a distant 
future may say of our days, one thing is sure, nobody will 
call them a period of common sense. 


This solution, which evidently is no solution at all, may 
have many consequences, but the worst is that it is 
calculated absolutely to ruin the budding belief in inter- 
national justice in Germany. It ruins it with young and 
old, great and small. For the plebiscite in Upper Silesia 
has been the greatest event in the life of many hundred 
thousands of people ; for them the case was settled, and is 
settled, with the large German majority, which the plebiscite 
showed. I have just witnessed the most impressive meeting 
that I ever saw in my life—about a hundred thousand 
people, mostly working men, demonstrating at Breslau for the 
German character of Upper Silesia. They all have the 
feeling of having been offered violence. People in the 
Entente countries frequently make the mistake of throwing 
all German parties into the same pot. That is quite wrong. 
It may be of no importance whether the German reactionary 
parties hold a protest meeting against the Entente or not. 
But it is not so with the great Socialist masses. The peace 
of the world depends upon their pacifism. This pacifism has 
been unshakable until now, and even now there has been 
no warlike word from them. But the extreme disillusion- 
ment made itself felt in every speech, and the dejection that 
lay like a heavy cloud upon the colossal meeting had a 
voice of its own. It made you feel that what has been 
beaten this week is not so much Germany as the belief in 
international arbitration and the idea of a League of Nations 
being the highest trustee of right and justice. This is water 
to the mill of hundreds of thousands of advocates of the 
“mailed fist” theory. The German population is—the 
long sway of the Junker and the war have shown it suffi- 
ciently—extremely patient, “ docile ” as they say in England. 
The great bulk of it has come to the conclusion that to lose 
a war like this will mean sacrifices. They are bearing 
them to an extent that can be measured only by those who 
know how miserably the large strata of the nation are nourished 
and clothed to-day. They are less chauvinistic by nature 
than any nation in Europe. How else could you explain 
the safety in which all those indispensable Entente com- 
missions, with which Germany stiil abounds, are moving 
here? Think of all the cases of assaults on single Germans 
that happened in France during the short time of its 
occupation after the end of the war of 1870-71. But I 
doubt if the Germans are “ docile” enough to bear with 
equanimity what the four gentlemen at Geneva have meted 
out tothem. This, at any rate, is not the way to spread 
pacifism in Europe. 
Levin L. ScuUcKine. 


THE 
FARMER AND THE COMBINES 


HERE are so many sources of dissatisfaction and 
unrest in England to-day that some escape with 
less attention than they deserve. The farmer is 

suffering from conditions that involve him in serious and 
unjustifiable loss. Part of this loss he is passing on to those 
who work for him, so that the economic balance of the farm 
is affected, while the general public pays to the retailer 
prices that do not correspond in any reasonable fashion 
to the costs of production. The cause of the trouble is, 
as might be expected, the combine. It may be a very 
large one, as in the case of the millers, the milk salesmen 
and the traders in artificial manures; it may be the small 
and localised market ring of the butchers, but whatever 
the size and scope of the groups they rob producer and 
consumer with a fierce impartiality. 

The corn market provides vivid examples of what may be 
described politely as profiteering, though a shorter word 
were more appropriate. It is common knowledge in 
country banking circles that many farmers were compelled 
to borrow from the banks to meet harvest wages. Happily 
the weather was favourable and corn crops at least were 
excellent. Those who were fortunate enough to obtain 
the earliest service of the threshing machine hurried their 
wheat on to the market, where it realised 70s. a quarter 
or a little over. Then the mills filled up and by September 
English wheat, per quarter of eight bushels of 60 lbs., was 
fetching as low as 55s., though Canadian wheat was fetching 
75s. Barley in the 8-bushel quarter of 50 lbs. was selling 
as low as 45s., though good malting samples fetched up 
to 75s. for the quarter of 448 lbs. Oats, sold in a 39-lb. 
bushel, were under 29s. a quarter in some markets. It 
may be remarked in passing that, although a quarter of 
corn is always spoken of as a quarter without reference to 
the variety, it may weigh 504, 496, 448, 892, 336, or 820 Ibs., 
while a quarter of beans weighs 582 lbs. This anomaly 
is not only a trouble to the farmer but is an abundant source 
of robbery, and is further complicated by local measures 
such as coombs, bolls, windles and hobbets. Those who 
buy corn for small livestock and do not keep a weighing 
machine are victimised time out of mind by thieving dealers. 
If the cheat be discovered, there is an apology coupled with 
some simple explanation of the kind that there is a new man 
in the weighing-house. Persistent efforts have been made 
to establish a reasonable standard of weights and measures, 
but, very naturally, business interests are opposed to a 
change that would remove a rich premium on fraud. 

Now, there would be very little to say if the public had the 
benefit of the low prices of English corn, but it is divided 
unevenly between the miller and the baker. Although the 
millers through their various organs put up a defence at 
regular intervals and try to dust the public eye by dis- 
paraging English corn, those who are interested in the 
question know precisely what a quarter of wheat yields in 
fine flour, middlings and bran. They can calculate the 
number of loaves that will be forthcoming, and they can 
work a simple sum in arithmetic. To-day, farmers are 
being forced into calculation in spite of a natural dis- 
inclination, and the results are very disquieting.* Here is 
another simple calculation. A ton of wheat at 55s. per 
quarter of 480 Ibs. is worth a little less than £18. Now, the 
London market price for the best wheat offal (fine middlings) 
at the beginning of September, in not less than 2-ton lots, 
was £14 ex-mill, while the worst of the cheapest offals, 





* Prices vary week by week, but when wheat was at 65s. per quarter 
of 504 Ibs. the miller sold back the offals to the farmer for about 15s. 
and received 91s. from the baker. The baker bought 393 Ibs. of flour 
for his money, made 129 loaves, and sold them for £7.: Some farmers 


are now finding their sound wheat unsaleable at 48s. per quarter, 
feeding barley is down to 37s. 6d., oats to 26s. Offals have also fallen, 
but not near by far enough. They still cost more than the farmer can 


get for his whole grain. 
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bran, was £10 5s., and broad bran, which is superior, was 

£12 5s. The farmer wants middlings to feed his pigs, 

to serve as dry mash for his chickens, he may feed it to 
other stock as well, but he must pay for this mill residue 
more than he receives for his best grain free from “ tailings.” 

Can we wonder if those who have an oil engine are grinding 

their corn to feed stock? When the American exchange 

moves further against us, as it is expected to do in the 
winter, will not the urban population be required to pay 
for the miller’s rapacity ? 

Feeding barley is fetching less than £12 a ton at the 
mills, but barley meal is costing £16 10s. ex-mill in 2-ton 
lots, and here, as in the case of wheat offals, the buyer, 
even if he does not have railway charges to pay, must 
send a man with waggon and two horses to fetch it. For 
those who cannot afford to buy in bulk, there are the retailer’s 
profits to meet, so that it is quite possible for the farmer to 
sell barley in the husk at £12 per ton and buy it back as 
meal at £18. What proportion of the half million acres 
of clean, bare fallow is likely to go down to corn this autumn ? 

Turning to meat we are faced by the small but effective 
rings of butchers and dealers, and one of the most striking 
examples of latter-day robbery has been revealed by a 
friend, a farmer who conducts skilled work over an area 
of more than a thousand acres. He found that his sheep, 
in good condition, costing him nearly £5 apiece, could fetch 
no higher bid from the butchers than £4. Studying shop 
prices he realised that the butcher’s profit was just 100 per 
cent. So he sent some of his sheep week by week to be 
killed, fetched the carcases home and retailed them to 
his own staff, selling the best joints at 1s. 7d. per lb., instead 
of the 2s. 4d. demanded by the butcher, and the rest at 
1s. a lb. instead of 2s. The result was that his sheep realised 
£6 instead of £4 and his workers saved several shillings a 
week on their meat bill. In doing this, the farmer did 
but practise an old custom. Time was when most of them 
supplied their staff with home-grown meat at a trifle over 
cost price, and this assistance calls loudly for revival. It 
goes without saying that the local butchers are indignant, 

are calling meetings and are endeavouring to find some 
grounds for a prosecution, but they are merely beginning 
to suffer from the reaction created by the greed of the 
trade. They have none of the risks that attend breeding— 
the farmer must carry them—they pick and choose in open 
market, and there is no obvious reason why the farmer 
should grow meat at a loss in order to give them their 
cent. percent. Moreover, as wages are in course of inevitable 
reduction, it is right that whatever may be done should be 
done to soften the fall.* 

Turn from meat to milk. The producer has been getting 
from 1s. 5d. to something under 2s. per gallon for his milk 
according to district; let the townsman reflect upon the 
size of his milk bill and ask himself whether the difference 
between what he pays and what the farmer receives can 
be accounted for satisfactorily as the price of distribution ? 
Let him remember, too, that owing to the dry summer 
it has been necessary to resort to artificial feeding long 
before the usual time, for there has been no aftermath 
worth mentioning on the burnt pastures, and hay, though 
good, is scarce. Artificial manures, upon which the land 
must depend so largely in these days when the motor-car 
has replaced the horse, are present in this country in vast 
stocks, but the traders, by the aid of the banks, to which 
so many are heavily indebted, are keeping up prices. Basic 
slag of fair phosphoric acid content sold at 35s. a ton before 
the war; the price required now is as high as £6 7s. 6d. in 
4-ton lots at the nearest railway station. For this im- 
position we have explanations by the score. It goes 
without saying that farmers, if they will have the pluck to 
refrain from buying, can smash the market. Last year’s 
wool clip was sold up to 3s. a lb.; the price, when one is 





* Farmers are now combining in many parts to sell direct to the 
public, and where this is done shop prices are on the run. Urban house- 
wives should watch county markets. 


obtainable, to-day ranges from 5d. to 1s. Where does 
the profit go? The reflection of the slump is still to seek 
in the shops of the better-class tailors. 

A single year has availed to change the whole agricultural 
outlook. In October last the Agriculture Act was before 
the Lords, the Wages Board appeared to be firmly estab- 
lished. To-day, the vital part of the Act is repealed, the 
Wages Board has gone, a harvest that has produced good 
corn and little else finds the farmer, and through the farmer 
the consumer, handed over to trusts and combines. It is 
not only in the heavy items of expenditure that the farmer 
is penalised. A set of horseshoes will cost up to 15s., 
and binder twine costs nearly four times what it did. 

If agriculture did not matter to us, such developments 
as have been glanced at here might be regarded with 
indifference, but it is safe to say that if they are not checked 
before another year is out, they will spread ruin through 
farm land. It is easy and natural for city men to combine 
and rig a market, it is extremely difficult for farmers, who 
live as scattered units, to make any effective resistance, 
and, indeed, they are doing nothing effective. A country 
receiving State aid and sound agricultural education, as 
Denmark and Germany do, for example, would be able 
to deal with the menace—the authorities would step in. 
Unfortunately, we have here a low average standard of 
cultivation and a complete absence of protection. Com- 
bines are at liberty to ruin the industry, if they are clever 
enough to do so; it is nobody’s business in a world that 
commits the hindmost to the devil. Only when the farmers 
who have kept their war profits retire from business, and 
the men who missed or wasted them have placed their 
surviving assets in the hands of the receiver, will the position 
be realised. On the one side we find industries that depend 
upon the farmer overstocked and clinging desperately to 
the banks in their endeavour to unload; on the other 
hand we have the combines robbing the farmer of the 
legitimate fruits of his industry, leaving him unable to bear 
his burden and gradually reducing the position of those who 
work for him to something like penury. 

Perhaps when the Prime Minister has finished with Ireland 
and Unemployment, the Washington Conference and 
the other outstanding problems, he will remember his 
Caxton Hall speech, delivered just two years ago, when he 
declared that agriculture is our greatest national industry. 
It would be a good beginning of reform if he could persuade 
Lord Lee of Fareham to surrender the seals of the Admiralty 
and return to Whitehall Place. Every class of the agri- 
cultural community would welcome such a development, 
and, for the maintenance of a very considerable Department, 
we might have once more an Agricultural Policy. In 
Whitehall the Ministry of Agriculture should stand primus 
inter pares. It is charged with responsibility for the conduct 
of half-a-million farms and small holdings, with the welfare 
of more than a million workers and their families, with the 
supply of what might be the greater part of the nation’s 
food. I submit that, at present, these responsibilities are 
not being met. Ss. L. B. 


THINGS THAT INTEREST 


RS. BARNETT has some cause for complaint. 
M She lectured for an hour the other day on the 
necessity of improving the conditions of slum 

children and of saving thousands of them from an environ- 
ment of crime, immorality and ignorance. It is a subject 
that makes a strong appeal to the heart and imagination. 
Yet the newspapers reported the lecture as though it had 
been, not a plea for poor children, but a vehement attack 
on the nursery-rhyme, Hey, diddle diddle, the cat and the 


fiddle. Mrs. Barnett naturally protests. She evidently 


thinks the newspapers ought to have known better. And 
yet the appalling fact remains that her passing allusion 
to Hey, diddle diddle was to nine persons out of ten one of 
o2 
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the most supremely interesting things she could have said. 
She cannot at least have said anything else that was more 
novel. She may have said true things, profound things, 
but to denounce Hey, diddle diddle was an original act that 
was bound to cause a general stir of excitement. We may 
call human beings silly and trivial for allowing themselves 
to be distracted in this way by the latest novelty. But 
novelty makes us all gossips, and there are few men so 
philosophic, that they would not lay down the Phaedo 
itself and look out of the window, if they knew that the 
Lord Mayor of London was about to walk up the street 
on stilts and with a painted face like a clown. Even the 
passion for truth does not quite destroy the taste for novelty. 
A new dance, a new song, a new fashion, a new theory, 
will set the chins of the wise as well as of the foolish wagging. 
Even philosophies themselves are interesting to the 
majority of people only while they are novelties. The 
philosopher becomes for a few years as popular as a dancing 
dog: at the end of the boom, even the greatest of them 
must take his place among the ignored immortals. Every- 
thing tends ultimately to sink into the condition of being 
taken for granted. The great truths have to be re-created 
as novelties for each new generation. Otherwise they 
will lie neglected under the dust of use and wont. Hence, 
even great writers and great preachers have to make con- 
cessions to the universal passion for novelty. To make old 
things new is a part of their genius. Many writers, no doubt, 
make use of novelty, not as an advertisement of truth or 
beauty, but as an advertisement of themselves. They had 
rather be notorious than artists. There was one con- 
temporary poet, who did his best to create a sensation at 
a dinner by absent-mindedly eating the tulips out of a 
bowl in the centre of the table. As the other guests were 
too good-mannered to let it appear that anything unusual 
was taking place, the poet in desperation seized the bowl 
in both hands and drank about a pint of the water in which 
the flowers had been kept. Admittedly, the way of poets 
is hard, and it is no easy matter to make poetry as 
interesting to an average human being as a horse-race. 
The poet with the tulips succeeded at last in making himself, 
if not his verses, memorable. 

There is no doubt that it is becoming in an even greater 
degree the tendency of newspapers to pay attention to 
poets who eat tulips. They will even give you a photograph 
of the poet sitting beside the bowl, which will probably be 
marked with a little cross of identification. They believe 
that news is only another name for novelties, and a man 
may nowadays become world-famous by saying that he 
saved himself from consumption by eating pigs’ ears with 
a silver fork. Many old-fashioned persons believe that 
this is an entirely modern form of silliness, but, as a matter 
of fact, it was always novelties that set human beings 
talking. Even among the most primitive peasants, the 
birth of a three-legged foal causes vastly more excitement 
than the birth of a four-legged foal, and a crowing hen 
will be talked about throughout a countryside to which 
crowing cocks are commonplaces. The startling and the 
strange make the most obvious appeal alike to the barbarous 
and the civilised. The aneient Athenians were, on this 
point, at one with the savages ofthe South Seas. None of 
us can escape the attraction of the exceptional. We 
welcome almost any break in the monotony of things, 
and a man has only to murder a series of wives in a new 
way to become known to millions of people who have never 
heard of Homer. The other day there were announcements 
of many weddings in the papers, but few of them were 
of the slightest interest to anybody except the bride and 
bridegroom and their tiny circle. One of them, however, 
became a matter of world-wide interest because the bride- 
groom, in stepping aside to dodge an old shoe, fell and bit 
his tongue almost in two. “ Bridegroom Bites Off His 
Tongue,” ran the daily paper heading of the story. Who 
would pass it by without reading it? No novelist dare 
invent so ghastly an accident. No dramatist dare do so, 


even for the Grand Guignol. At least, we hope he dare not. 
Yet, simply because the thing had never happened before, 
it was worth hurrying the tidings from America through the 
bowels of the sea to all parts of the world. Our appetite 
for news of this kind has nothing cruel about it. It is 
simply the appetite for the novel and the monstrous. The 
tastes of human beings are exceedingly simple. They do 
not care whether you are the fattest man on earth or the 
leanest man on earth, whether you are extremely bald 
or extremely hairy, whether you say an amazingly wise 
thing or an amazingly foolish one. All that they ask is 
that, if you can, you should be, do, or say, something that 
is superlative of its kind and so out of the common. They 
are collectors of curiosities, and their curiosities include 
men of genius and murderers, clever cricketers and clever 
forgers, sages and buffoons, spendthrifts and misers, 
winners of the Dunmow flitch and co-respondents, the world’s 
best verse and the world’s worst verse. In its rage for the 
curious the human race is hardly more disturbed by ethical 
considerations than a collector of stamps. It seeks after 
the odd and the rare, as a stamp collector seeks after 
certain three-cornered stamps. If nearly all stamps were 
triangular, the passion of the collector would soon become 
quadrilateral. 

If this were the last word to be said about curiosity 
it would be a bad lookout for the human intelligence. It 
would mean that most of us see life as an incoherent museum 
of curiosities, and there would be no public for any but the 
Titbits sort of paper. Luckily, there is nothing that palls 
on us more quickly than curiosities. Reason is the enemy 
of incoherence, and compels us to look for meanings and 
connections in things. The entomologist, rapturous as he 
becomes over the discovery of a butterfly that has slightly 
different markings from all other butterflies, misses the 
most lasting excitement of his hobby, unless he ultimately 
discovers some sort of pattern running through insect life. 
The stamp-collector, in the same way, will in the end reduce 
his treasures to pattern and order. Literature dare not 
attempt to dispense with pattern as a popular Sunday 
newspaper may. The man of letters is the man who in 
his writing satisfies our sense of pattern. One of the chief 
differences between Plutarch and the anonymous ladies, 
who write books of gossip, is that Plutarch gives us a 
pattern of anecdotes, while the anonymous ladies give us 
merely a jumble of anecdotes. Even the most trivial 
gossip may become literature if it satisfies our sense of the 
pattern in life, as we may see in Pepys’ Diary or the 
Memoirs of St. Simon. There are two sorts of curiosity— 
the momentary and the permanent. The momentary is 
concerned with the odd appearance on the surface of things. 
The permanent is attracted by the amazing and con- 
secutive life that flows on beneath the surface of things. 
Inconsecutiveness, which begins by interesting us, ends by 
wearying us. Even a newspaper would suffer in circulation 
if it appealed only to our love of the inconsecutive. Its 
readers demand of it some kind of consecutiveness of pattern 
and policy, whether in its attitude to politics or to life, 
or to the choice or arrangement of the news. It is difficult 
to say how far the average human being can be trusted to 
prefer the consecutive to the inconsecutive. That he does 
so to some extent, however, is suggested by the fact that 
there is no daily edition of Titbits. And, even in his interest 
in Mrs. Barnett’s attack on nursery-rhymes, it may well 
be that the average newspaper-reader did not stop short 
at enjoying a novel monstrosity of opinion. He was puzzled 
by the philosophic challenge of Mrs. Barnett’s views. His 
theory of life included the acceptance of the necessity of 
a great deal of play and nonsense for children and of a little 
even for grown-up people. He took it for granted that 
some brightness of colour might be brought even into the 
slums by those nonsensical nursery-rhymes, which are 
almost the only poetry he knows. He could not imagine 
a happy nursery without nursery-rhymes, or happy 
nursery-rhymes in which the cow did not jump over the 
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moon. Thus, he was horrified by what Mrs. Barnett had 
said, as by a devastating and revolutionary doctrine. If 
what Mrs. Barnett said was true, then his whole theory 
of life was wrong, and there was nothing left for him but 
to bring up his children in the blind alleys of reason. 
Luckily, he does not believe that what Mrs. Barnett said 
was true. He is content to regard it as the pardonable 
error and heresy of a noble mind. The old nursery-rhyme 
has come through the ordeal unscathed. Meanwhile, 
we must at least be grateful to Mrs. Barnett for entertaining 
us with the most startling literary opinion that has been 
uttered since the death of Samuel Butler. 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


IV.—ITS REWARDS AND WARNINGS. 


HE rewards of the modern sun-worshipper are the 
prevention and cure of what I have here and else- 
where, in previous years, called the “ diseases of 

darkness.” Of these tuberculosis is the most deadly, by 
far; the tubercle bacillus is the “captain of the men of 
death,” as Osler called him, or “ the prince of the powers 
of darkness,”’ as I would call him; the destruction effected 
by this disease, which should be unknown, is appalling, 
and our present methods of dealing with it are pitifully 
inadequate. Already I have here shown the desolating 
records of our sanatoria in Great Britain in this respect. 
But many other diseases belong to the same category. 
Wholly or in part, I include rickets, our general urban 
anemia, and many pulmonary infections amongst the 
diseases of darkness. At Leysin these diseases are unknown. 
There is no bronchitis, there are no colds in the head, there 
is no rheumatism. Rollier has perhaps one development 
of tuberculous meningitis in a year, among all the advanced 
and ghastly cases that come to him. His records of custom- 
ary success, during eighteen years, include many extreme 
cases of spinal tuberculosis, with paralysed lower limbs 
and so forth, tuberculosis of every other part of the body, 
of course including the lungs, rickets, many skin diseases, 
varicose ulcers of the longest standing, wounds of war, 
non-healing operative wounds, osteomyelitis, bedsores and 
soon. How shall we proceed ? 

In London, a few weeks ago, Dr. Calmette, the illustrious 
bacteriologist, discussed the tuberculosis question at the 
International Congress. Some time ago, I here described 
the “ new weapon against tuberculosis ” which we may owe 
to him. He has been able, on the traditional lines of the 
Pasteur Institute which he adorns, to immunise certain of 
the lower animals against tuberculous infection by means 
of an experimental vaccination with modified tuberculous 
bacilli or their products. But cheap rodents are too far 
away from us, zoologically, for the most significant experi- 
mental results, and there is need for great extension of the 
work upon anthropoid apes, which are scarce and expensive 
animals. Dr. Calmette hopes, therefore, to raise enough 
funds, by international subscription or otherwise, for the 
acquirement of land, perhaps in some French part of Africa, 
and of apes enough for the prosecution of his studies ; 
and some day we may hope, perhaps, to have a “ vaccine ” 
—though cows will have nothing to do with it, and one is 
tempted to suggest that sheep suggest the cerebral affinities 
of the matter more closely—with which our urban babies 
throughout the world can be inoculated, so that thereafter, 
if all goes well, and the process is often enough repeated, 
they may be able to resist tuberculosis. 

I am an avowed believer in Pasteur and modern bac- 
teriology, in vaccination against small-pox, in so-called 
vaccination against typhoid (which owes so much to Dr. 
Calmette), in the anti-toxin treatment of diphtheria, and so 
forth ; and I have tried to direct public attention favourably 
to the new enterprise of the distinguished French investi- 
gator—but, in the light of Leysin, I ask myself whether the 
medical profession and the public, myself included, have 


not parted with our senses if we really suppose that this kind 
of thing is the answer to Dr. Rollier’s question, Comment 
lutter contre la tuberculose ? 

No, indeed. Cannot we see the sun at high noon? 
Have we learnt nothing, in Great Britain, from the ten years’ 
record of our national sanatoria for consumption, only 
fourteen cases in a thousand of the industrial patients 
visiting which can be recorded as cured? Let us rub our 
eyes, and begin to look freshly about us, as if we were 
intelligent children approaching the matter for the first time. 

We shall have to think for ourselves. The light of day 
was not upon the programme of the recent International 
Conference against Tuberculosis in London, and I am 
informed that it was never mentioned. The Conference, a 
pitifully disappointing affair, principally assured us, through 
Dr. Calmette, that latent tuberculosis infectivity is so 
widespread as to discount our hopes of stopping infection 
by confining advanced cases in sanatoria. This is very 
cheerful news, indeed! When the Conference meets in 
Washington in 1924, will Americans have heard of the sun ? 

Clearly our sociology is all wrong. The shameful death- 
rates, especially during the winter, from our diseases of 
darkness, the general lowering of vitality and joie de vivre, 
the gloomy scenes and the uniform sombre colour of the 
clothes in the streets—all these things lead to a regular 
hibernal escape from our cities on the part of all who can 
effect it. The rich or well-to-do go to the Riviera or to 
Switzerland. On the azure coast they idle, gamble, flirt 
or what not—but are in the light of day ; in the mountains 
they skate and ski—and are in the light of day: the 
better for them. Invalids and delicate children go to 
Bournemouth, or to convalescent homes at the seaside or in 
the country. All who can, escape. In the upshot, the 
results are deplorable, for the overwhelming majority of the 
population cannot escape. We have some ten or twelve 
thousand deaths every year in this country from so-called 
“ surgical tuberculosis” alone. These resorts and expedi- 
ents for the few, the rich or a handful of the poor already 
stricken, are not how to fight against tuberculosis. We are 
all wrong from the beginning. 

First, the whole series of Dr. Rollier’s works should be 
translated into English, and he should ask himself whether 
it is not his duty now to bring his Cure de Soleil, seven years 
old, up to date for that purpose.* The English translation 
must be put upon the American market. The best and 
quickest results, in the English-speaking world, will doubt- 
less be obtained in the United States and Canada, partly 
because of the physical, and partly because of the psycho- 
logical climate in those countries. 

Whilst Dr. Carrel gets to work on the biology of light at 
the Rockefeller Institute, clinicians and philanthropists 
should avail themselves of, in especial, the superb sun of 
California, which, unlike that of Leysin, really can be counted 
upon. If we believe that altitude is an advantage, there are 
hills to be found there. -Possibly the advantages of Canada 
may be greater. In or near such a spot as Banff, for instance, 
in the Canadian Rockies, all the advantages of Leysin 
and more could be reproduced onany scale, and probably 
the Canadian Pacific Railway would offer no objections. 
My own observations in Canada, and what I saw at Leysin, 
lead me to believe that we should find a friend in the cold 
orcoolair. Itstimulates. The nervous system, the muscles, 
the processes of metabolism respond to it. Light and 
cold seem to be the ideal combination. Perhaps the real 
merit of altitude resides not in the higher proportion of 
ultra-violet rays, but in the coolness of air combined with 
the light. It is impossible to believe that unused muscles 
could be found so firm and efficient as supports of the 
skeleton, on the Riviera, for instance, bathed in warm air, 
as at Leysin. If these views be sound, Canadians should be 
especially interested. f 


* Since this was written, I learn that he is doing so. 
t See “ Light and Cold: A Canadian Lesson.” 
Circular, August 24th, 1921. 
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Readers in the United States have also lessons to learn. 
In a country so large and wealthy and progressive, tubercu- 
losis should be already unknown. Last year I learnt from 
Dr. Royal Copeland, Health Commissioner of New York 
City, that the restoration of sunlight to that metropolis 
in 1905, by the abolition of coal smoke, had been followed 
by a halving of the death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis 
in the following fourteen years. Chicago still burns soft 
coal and is an abominably dirty city. When one returns 
to it at night from the country, one gets the same brim- 
stone stench which tells the returning Londoner that he 
is nearing home. The tuberculosis death rate has been 
much reduced in recent years by the policy of segregating 
the infectious, and especially of removing children from 
infected homes, on the lines of the Oeuvre Grancher in 
Paris. This I learnt a few months ago from Dr. J. D. 
Robertson, Health Commissioner of the City. But there 
is still much tuberculosis, and there should be none. Phila- 
delphia, the third largest city in the United States, also 
burns soft coal, and is hatefully dark and dirty. It actually 
advertises itself in English papers as possessing “ fifty 
miles of smoke stacks.” One lesson of the little Republic 
of Switzerland to the big one in North America is that 
Chicago and Philadelphia, for instance, ought forthwith 
to follow the splendid example of New York. 

The great surgical “ show ” of North America, by general 
consent, is the world-famous clinic of the Mayo Brothers, 
at Rochester, Minnesota, with its marvellous equipment 
and organisation. All surgeons from Europe crossing the 
Atlantic go to Rochester. I suggest to North-American 
surgeons that the greatest surgical “show” in Europe is 
at Leysin, where surgery has been abolished. The knife 
is not the weapon wherewith “utter contre la tuberculose.”’ 

Now for ourselves. As for the clinical lessons, they are 
for the clinicians. The records, with radiograms and all, 
are at their disposal. But the hygienic and sociological 
lessons are for every reader. The summer goes, and with 
it the alteration of the clock which is designed to save 
daylight. But it is during the winter that the light of the 
sun is scarcest and most needed. I am Satisfied, on the 
evidence of Canada and Switzerland, that not the very 
slight cold but the extreme darkness of our urban winters 
is their fatal factor. We must save sunlight in winter and 
this is to be done by the substitution of gas, coke, 
anthracite, electricity for the burning of soft coal in our 
cities. My reiterated pleas here during two past years are 
incalculably reinforced by the lessons of Leysin. 

Generally speaking, ill people should not be treated in 
our cities until this reform is instituted. Hospitals in our 
present cities are an offence against elementary biology 
and hygiene. The convenience of consultants who attend 
the Brompton Hospital for Consumptives, or the Great 
Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children is a secondary 
consideration. If most of these patients were treated in 
the country, in pure air, and by heliotherapy, they would 
get along very well with quite notably few visits from the 
most illustrious clinicians. (What does any clinician do, 
at the most, for a patient with tuberculosis or pneumonia ?) 

With the rarest exceptions, each of which would be a 
scandal, reflecting on the past history of the case, operative 
surgery for tuberculosis should be abandoned. The cus- 
tomary proceeding of opening the lesion, thus making an 
entry for secondary infection thereafter, is an indefensible 
barbarism in the light of Leysin. Even the elegant and 
complete removal of infected cervical glands is the removal 
of the body’s natural and precious outposts against infection. 

The laws against the destruction of daylight by coal 
smoke and other noxious substances must be amended and 
strengthened. The public neglect of the Interim Report 
of Lord Newton’s Committee on this subject was pitiful. 
When I gave evidence again before the Committee this 
year, Lord Newton asked me whether I had heard of any 
one beside myself who had read that Report. and I had to 
answer ‘“‘ No.” Quem Deus vult ! 





A number of distinguished architects wrote to the Times 
during the coal strike commenting on the destruction of 
buildings by coal smoke and hoping that we might learn 
the lesson taught us by the clearness and cleanness of the 
air during the strike. It is now for architects to reccgnise 
their immense responsibility for houses not made with 
hands. According as they do or do not become modern 
sun-worshippers, in the designing of our new suburbs and 
cities and in the construction of houses and buildings, first, 
so as to receive the most sunlight, and second, so as to be 
inhabitable without the production of coal-smoke—so will 
the standard of national health and vitality rise or fall. 
In the fine new volume, London of the Future, published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin for the London Society, Mr. David 
Barclay Niven points out that, smoke having been abolished, 
and modern construction being quite capable, all buildings 
should have roof gardens. And why not? To such 
pioneers as Professor Patrick Geddes, Raymond Unwin 
and Adshead I particularly commend the lessons of Leysin. 

The open-air school as a device for ill children, here and 
there, is inadequately valued. We must make our urban 
air clean, and then plant out our children in it, at school, 
in such sunlight as we have, and with the minimum of 
clothing. In the sun and out of the wind—that is where 
our school-children should be. Our present ideas of fine 
school-buildings are part of the general dementia of our 
urban civilisation. I used to tease Canadians who, in 
every town and city, carried me “around” to show 
me churches and school buildings and the like, as indices to 
their prosperity. Bricks and mortar that confine and 
darken and stifle the house of life are part of our modern 
atheism : 

As George Fox rais’d his warning cry, “ Is it this pile of brick and 
mortar—these dead floors, windows, rails—you call the Church ?” 

** Why, this is not the church at all—the Church is living, ever 
living Souls.”* 

The criterion of all institutions, theories, civilisations, 
sciences is Man: what kind of men, women and children 
do they produce? By this test our modern sun-worship 
is justified. To our men with muck-rakes and bistouries 
and spirit-levels and life-tables and vaccines I commend 


the spectacle and worship of the dayspring from on high. 
LENS. 


Correspondence 
MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—The interesting and valuable articles by “ Lens,” and 
more especially the recent one on the treatment of tuberculosis 
by exposure to the rays of the sun, prompt me to enter a plea 
for the urgent necessity of a complete investigation of the 
physiological action of light of various qualities on the animal 
organism. Although there has been a notable amount of work 
done on the action of ultra-violet light on lower organisms, 
we need much more knowledge of the complex direct and indirect 
effects on more highly organised beings, including man. ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that the treatment of tuberculosis by sun- 
light has had beneficial results, but it is clear from several facts 
mentioned by “ Lens” that the way in which it acts is still 
obscure. The practical reason for obtaining knowledge of the 
nature of this action is that some parts of the method adopted 
by Dr. Rollier, for example, may prove to be unessential, a matter 
of some consequence in the extended use of the method. It is 
difficult to believe that the ultra-violet rays themselves play 
any important part, since it appears that those patients who 
react by pigmentation of the surface of the skin, a process which 
prevents the rays in question from penetrating below the surface, 
derive most benefit. The growth and tone of the muscles, 
again, suggests that reflex stimulation through the nervous 
system may turn out to be one of the most powerful modes of 
action of sun-light and of fresh air. We want to know also 
how far the actual amount of energy received by the body is 
significant. There seems to me to be no doubt that the problems 
involved are worth much more consideration than they have 


* From Walt Whitman’s “ An Old Man’s Thought of School.” 
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yet received, and the attention directed to them by “ Lens” 
is of great value at the present time.—Yours, etc., 
October 15th. W. M. Bayuiss. 


ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL 


To the Editor of Tat New Sraresman. 


Srr,—My discussion with Sir Leo Chiozza Money has now 
narrowed down to the single point as to whether I attach sufficient 
importance to the decision of February, 1917, to requisition all 
ships. Sir Leo thinks that this was one of two measures by 
which the “* shipping salvation of the country was accomplished.” 

I think this is an overestimate of the importance of this 
particular decision. 

Even before this decision nearly all ocean-going ships except 
liners were already requisitioned, and liners were largely con- 
trolled as to both destination and cargo. Even after it was 
taken, liners were never requisitioned in the fullest sense, but 
only under the special conditions of the “ liner requisitioning ” 
scheme, which left a share of the management to the owners, 
and certain “free space” for cargo offered by the market. 

Sir Norman Hill, indeed, (the Secretary of the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association), in the Liverpool Post, of Sep- 
tember 30th charges me with exactly the opposite error. He 
writes: “ The official view is that all the ships were requisi- 
tioned. . . . No doubt the politicians proclaimed their intention 
torequisition. It was only the vessels required for war services that 
were actually requisitioned and run by the State. [These were 
requisitioned before the decision to which Sir Leo refers.] In 
all other services it was by arrangement and not by requisition 
that the State secured the help of the shipowners.” 

I think this is an underestimate of the importance of the 
decision in question. My own view, confirmed by those whom I 
have been able to consult, is intermediate between these two 
extremes. 

And so, with Sir Leo on one side of me and Sir Norman on 
the other, in medio tutissimus.—Yours, etc., 

Paris. 

October 17th. 


J. A. SALTER. 


GUARANTEES 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Having subscribed to your journal for many years, and 
having come to expect a quality of balance in all your articles, 
it is all the more distressing to find such an extraordinary lapse 
as is exhibited by your writer under the above heading. For- 
tunately, the terms of expression are so extravagant that no 
reasonable being could conceivably be influenced ; but for the 
sake of reasonableness its very self may I be permitted to point 
out certain dangers of such a polemic. 

I think the whole matter of the Russian famine and the attitude 
of would-be helpers can most simply be summed up by a per- 
fectly legitimate analogy. Supposing a man and woman, with 
a large family, are found to be exercising tyrannical powers 
over the children with undeniable and heartrending results ; 
we need not postulate any special terms of tyranny, for that can 
safely be left to the imagination ; but one thing is quite obvious, 
which is that none but a weak-minded person would endeavour 
to remedy matters by entrusting to condemned parents the whole 
matter of succour. One would, naturally, feel sure that those 
who could commit a major crime would not scruple to use for 
their own ends anything that might be entrusted to them, 
especially if they had already proclaimed their complete con- 
tempt for any conventional ideas of principle. 

I submit that those who have read Trotzky’s literary effusions 
will be forced to agree that my analogy is absolutely fair and 
sensible, and I venture to suggest that the more anxious one is 
to help the real sufferers in Russia, the more insistent one should 
be that the help is not diverted to wrong ends. I believe that 
there are many more in my own case who are thankful for 
“ guarantees.”—I am, Sir, yours etc., 

ArTuur Hirst. 

6 Parkside Avenue, Wimbledon Common. 

[Mr. Hirst has misunderstood our point. We are entirely at 
one with him in demanding guarantees as to expenditure of 
relief funds otherwise than through the Bolshevik Government— 
and these guarantees have already been given to and by Dr. 
Nansen. It was to the demand for “ guarantees’ concerning 
the Tsarist debts that we took exception.—Eb. N.S.] 





HISTORY OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of THe New STaTesMAn. 


Srmr,—Though I have thoroughly enjoyed the review of Mr. 
Philip Guedalla in your issue of October 15th, 1921, I venture to 
comment on two points. First, two out of his three columns 
have nothing to do with the History of the Peace Conference, 
Volumes IV. and V., and two out of his three verbal quotations 
do not come from these volumes. This seems a little misleading. 
Secondly, he states that “ they (the contributors) have set out 
merely to record the official view and the official facts.” A 
few actual quotations as to official “ views” and “ facts”’ will, 
I venture to think, accomplish the impossible and turn the 
laugh against Mr. Guedalla. 

If the Armistice had been properly framed in November, 1918, 
Yugo-Slavs and Austrians would not have been openly fighting 
one another in May, 1919. Vol. IV. p. 125. 

To some extent . . . . Orlando suffered, and suffered justly, for 
his secrecy. Vol. IV. p. 279. 

The only apparent defence for this decision (giving the Grosse 
Schutt to Czecho-Slovakia) is, etc. Vol. IV. p. 271. 

The partition of the little duchy (Teschen) can only be regarded 
as an unfortunate necessity. Vol. IV. p. 363. 

The Draft (Austrian) Treaty was ... very defective in form. 
Vol. IV. p. 394. 

They (the Allies)... had entered upon dangerous waters. 
They had made an error in the Preamble. Vol. IV. p. 398. 

As regards the form of the (Austrian) reparation chapter, let it 
be admitted at once that it could hardly be worse. . . . This 
chapter is very badly drafted. It would be easy to redraft the whole 
chapter in a very few clauses without altering the effect. Vol. V. 


p. 4. 
To the ordinary individual, inexperienced in the devious ways 


of politics, it appeared essential for the (Allied) Governments to 
ratify the (Austrian) Treaty with the least possible delay. .. . 
In fact . . . nearly a year had elapsed. Vol. IV. pp. 154-155. 

Assuming (a somewhat bold assumption) that the ratification by 
the Allied Powers of this Treaty (the Hungarian) is not delayed 
in a similar manner to . . . the (Austrian) Treaty. Vol. IV. p. 157. 

The settlement of the Danube appears to give the Great Powers 
an undue control over that river, though no single Great Power is 
now a riparian State. Vol. IV. p. 435. 

It certainly would be difficult for the most robust controversialist 
to contend that the enemy never received less, or the friend more, 
than his due in the three Treaties. Vol. IV. p. 442. 

And so on ad infinitum.—Yours, etc., 
October 17th. HaRoup TEMPERLEY, 
Editor, History of the Peace Conference. 


THE KU KLUX KLAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The writer of your article last week suggests that the 
revival of the Ku Klux Klan should be considered in relation 
to the prevalence of the secret-society habit in the United States ; 
but he does not offer any explanation of the amazing development 
of terrifying mummery of ritual and outfit so long after the 
disappearance of the original Klan. The link can be easily 
supplied. It is, I am convinced, to be found in the Dixon- 
Griffith film spectacle, The Birth of a Nation, which has made the 
midnight ride of the sheeted knights familiar to a multitude of 
Americans, who knew nothing of the brotherhood and its exploits 
after the Civil War. The film provided the stimulus and the 
model. It would not be possible to estimate the influence of 
such a picture as this in the popular reaction of the past three 
years. The authorities of Boston, by the by, have steadily 
refused permission for it to be shown in that city. 

I note a misprint in the name of one of the Klan functionaries. 
The chaplain is styled the “ Kludd.” The “ Kladd” is the 
conductor, or inductor. Your readers may like to have a few 
more of the horrific labels chosen by the Imperial Wizard for his 
myrmidons. “ Kialiff” is a vice-president; “kligrapp” a 
secretary ; “ klabee” a treasurer; “ klexter” an outer guard ; 
“ klokard ” a lecturer, while all these delightful people meet 
together in “ klonklave ” !—Yours, etc., 

Berkhamsted. 


THE SONS OF COLUMELLA 


S. K. RAtcuLirre. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—The possessive case of Columella in the passage from 
Sense and Sensibility, which has puzzled Mr. Pease, clearly refers 
not to his sons, but to the multifarious agricultural pursuits 
of which he writes—“ the cultivation of all kinds of corn and 
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garden vegetables, trees, flowers, the vine, the olive and other 
fruits, and of the rearing of cattle, birds, fishes and bees” 
(Encycl. Brit.). Nor is Columella so very obscure an author as 
Mr. Pease seems to suppose. He may well take rank with 
Virgil and Cato among the standard Latin writers on agriculture, 
and some information concerning him would quite naturally 
figure in the curriculum of a gentlewoman’s education in Mrs. 
Dashwood’s day—more naturally, indeed, than The Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Of course, it does not follow that Mrs. Dashwood 
ever got so far as to read a line of his work.—Yours, etc., 
19 Wilton Crescent, Wimbledon. V. SCHOLDERER. 
October 17th. 


Miscellany 
THE OLD ROAD 


September, 1916—1921. 


N the crest where once was Thiepval they are 

building a great tower of dazzling white stone 

() that you can see from twenty miles away. 

Just now it is draped in wooden scaffolding ; 

workmen are carving stone and mixing mortar round 

its base, and along the road from Poziéres a heavy 

motor lorry rumbles and crashes. That is all of life 

and energy where so many thousands strove and died 
five years ago to-day. 

If you stand below the tower and look out eastward 
across the Ancre to Aveluy Wood, or northward along 
the valley to St. Pierre Divion, you command a country- 
side that five years since was more thickly crowded 
with living men—and dead—than half the capitals 
that loom boost in the world’s eyes. To-day it houses 
scarcely a living man—but many cemeteries. The 
great desert of scrub that was Aveluy Wood was alive 
with men, every thicket and lurking-place beside the 
swampy valley held its company, and all the roads that 
led towards it were thick with marching men and guns 
and horses, all hastening towards the shambles where 
now the white tower stands. To-day it stands alone 
in a great silence—only the wind stirs the creeping 
— that mercifully cover where was only mud and 
blood. 

You can see far more than they could see five years 
ago, when men crept like beetles along the bottoms 
of muddy ditches, and if they raised their heads for 
a second above the parapet saw only the black, bare 
desert downs above and before them, where the enemy 
lurked at the world’s edge. To-day the whole battle- 
field lies open to you—the desert and the long white 
road that leads down to Authuille and to Aveluy, 
and round the angle of the wood to Martinsart, the road 
along which the battalion marched towards Destiny. 

It marched by night and saw nothing of the road, 
only the shadows of passing men and lorries, and the 
grey visions of ial villages and shivering trees lit 
by the eternal red flickering ahead where Hell’s post- 
fires were aflame ; marching very silently, with scarcely 
a word spoken, and every ear full of the ceaseless 
throbbing rattle from the Devil’s Kitchen or the whine 
of shells passing high overhead. It halted at dawn 
in the shelter of the trees that skirted Blighty Valley 
—there are no trees, nor any sign of them, in Blighty 
Valley now—and, some counter-order having come, it 
perched for the night along the bluff-face below the 


crucifix. The bluff stood high above the swampy 
river looking across to Aveluy Wood, its face pock- 
marked with caves and dug-outs where the whole 


battalion could rest in semi-security. Not absolute, 
though, for before midnight—crump! crump !— 


c-r-r-r-ump !—three shells landed neatly at the cliff's 
base and half-a-dozen casualties proved that the enemy 
was watchful and suspicious. Next morning, very 
early, the battalion moved up—along Blighty Valley, 
with Thiepval and Mouquet Farm to right and left 
of it—up to the end of the Old Road. 


To-day I followed the footsteps of the battalion—up 
to the battle trenches—and it was as though I had never 
been there. There was not a trench nor a tree-stump 
that I could recognise—only nests of rusting barbed 
wire and shell-cases and the skeletons of tanks and 
rotting rifles and tin-hats. Another battle raged 
across the same battle-field eighteen months later, 
and what that left unchanged the weeds have hidden. 
They grow everywhere coarse and rank, masking the 
trenches and the shell-holes, turning all into one feature- 
less desert, with only the main lie of the land as aid to 
memory. Blighty Valley is still Blighty Valley, the 
long shallow depression that led gently from the river 
bank up to the Schwaben Redoubt. But it is not the 
valley I remember, who marched up it and was carried 
down within one day. I remember trees, some still 
standing, some like giant tooth-picks, others mere 
heaps of splinters; there was a narrow-gauge line 
somewhere omey and here—no, there—no, somewhere, 
was a dressing station I have cause to remember. 
There is not one spot of land I could swear to as where 
I stood—and some good fellow died. 


It is the same everywhere. I remember that there 
were still ruins in Thiepval—the shattered walls of 
houses, a heap of bricks that had been the Chaéteau— 
the famous Chateau with its subterranean passages 
and chambers where the enemy had dug himself so 
snugly in that he believed no human power could oust 
him. There is no vestige of ruined cottages or castle 
now—only the new shining town on the crest of the 
hill. Elsewhere, at Albert say, even at Poziéres and 
La Boisselle, there are signs of new life; the people 
have come back, set up their wooden hutments on the 
site of their old-time houses, scratched a few acres of 
plough-land out of the man-made desert. Albert, 
indeed, is quite a town again. A bit of Western America 
dropped among the ruins, hideous in new concrete and 
corrugated iron, rather horrible in its cafés and hotels, 
all tricked out to catch the passing tripper, but un- 
deniably alive and full of the promise of its new vitality. 
Only Thiepval seems pulverised to dry dust past any 
possibility of renaissance. 

I think the most striking, in some ways the most 
—— feature of these battlefields is the old trees. 

hey are making, many of them, such gallant efforts 
They are bruised and battered, branches 
have been stripped from them, their trunks are scarred 
by shot and shell, yet whole hundreds of them in every 
battered wood and hedgerow have put out new leaves 
and made a gallant effort to hide their scars, even though 
they must feel to their innermost sap that they can never 
hope again to be aught but maimed cripples. I think 
they offer a sound moral to some of us. 

They have remade the roads, smoothed out the shell- 
holes and the old ruts. You can walk for miles along 
them, through the desert, past the site of villages 
that are no more than glorious names—and never 
meet a living being. The trippers and the charabancs 
keep to the great main roads, thank Heaven, and you 
are fortunate if sometimes, as you pass a lonely wooden 
hutment, where once was the ing place, you hear 
the sound of human voices or meet a solitary peasant 
going about some quite incredible business. ‘* Restora- 
tion” stands still in these lonely valleys among the 
desert hills—perhaps because there is nothing to restore. 
One wonders sometimes why these roads should exist 
at all, what purpose they can serve, leading as they 
do out of nowhere into nothingness. Yet—it is good 
that they should still be there, for I think there must 
be times—to-day, for instance—when they are crowded, 
with silent armies, foot and horse and guns, following 
the old tracks to the old trenches—the armies who 
marched along the old roads—to the world’s edge— 
and did not come back. 


to live again. 


H. 
Late 8th Battn. East Surrey Regt. 
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Drama 


“O, IF I COULD BUT SHIVER” 


AST week “London’s Grand Guignol” changed their 
programme and produced their fifth series of 
little plays. We all assembled eager to be 
thrilled and hoping, if possible, to be quite uncomfortably 
frightened. Personally, I would rather be frightened any 
day than bored, though I enjoy being made to think, 
made to laugh, made to cry, more than being made to 
blench and shudder. The acting is very good at the 
Little Theatre ; it has both finish and energy. Miss Sybil 
Thorndike is, of course, admirable, and she has, in spite 
of mannerisms, a far wider range than one expected. 
It is late in the day to analyse her talent, and it is not 
likely to escape anyone’s notice. I would draw attention 
therefore to the skill with which the subsidiary parts are 
played. Watch Miss Gott, her vigorous placidity, the 
way in which she makes her presence tell even when her 
part is to contribute to the setting of the situation rather 
than to the action of the piece. Note, too, how some 
beneficent control has toned down Mr. George Bealby 
from a theatrical actor into an actor who, while retaining 
the vigour of the stagey school, now works when neces- 
sary in subdued effects. His voice is one of the most 
powerful on the stage: listen how admirably, without raising 
it above a murmur, he phrases even the commonplace 
passages in his parts, and the delivery, as the showman in 
Fear, of that long speech which is to prepare the shudder 
in the next act. In Mr. Stockwell Hawkins the company 
possesses a comedian of real merit ; and Miss Cicely Oates, 
who usually appears with him, has both dash and precision 
in comedy. Mr. Lewis Casson is essentially a thinking 
actor; temperamentally he is insignificant, but he can 
make a finely touched study of a part which many an 
actor would consider flat and uninviting. He is the 
producer of these plays; to him is due the credit for the 
excellence of these performances as wholes. He has learnt 
from Mr. Granville Barker. He knows when to let his 
actors and actresses go and when to control and subdue 
their personalities and proclivities. The result is that 
if I were an author with an interesting play in my pocket, 
there is no company at the present moment to which I 
would rather entrust it than to the Little Theatre Company. 
They enjoy their acting, too, as well as taking it seriously. 
I saw their last series of plays at the very end of a con- 
siderable run. They were not stale, but obviously just 
as keen on giving the last rub which polishes the mirror, 
the last twist which makes the screw bite. 

No doubt the kind of plays which they choose makes 
unity of effect easier to attain. The Grand Guignol play is 
the stiletto type in which action is narrowed down toa point 
which is not directed at our intellects but at our diaphragms, 
and attacks upon the seat of anguish in us are varied 
by alternating them with farce or gently sardonic 
comedy (Haricot Beans, or The Old Story). If some 
spectators go away complaining that having felt so much 
they are taking away so little, the answer is—as a French- 
man once said at the end of a day’s sport to his companion 
who, having missed the only bird, was inclined to be sulky 
over an empty game-bag—“ Mais vous avez eu une 
émotion!” At the close of an evening at the Little 
Theatre we have certainly had that. ; 

The Unseen is a play which will be popular. It presents 
& young wife who is. psychically conscious of her husband’s 
murder at the moment of his death, and the effect of his 
apparition at that moment, which she alone sees, is to make 
her believe afterwards that she lives in constant touch with 
him. Not only does she develop a faculty for automatic 
writing, but, to the increasing alarm of her parents, she con- 
stantly talks to him, hearing his replies in her own mind ; she 
even sometimes sees his face in the looking-glass. Her sense 





of his continued presence has prevented her from feeling 
her widowhood ; but her parents, although at first relieved 
by this blessed exemption from grief, begin to long for 
her to be reabsorbed again in life, to be distracted and 
to marry again. The case is explained to an eminent 
mental specialist, whose view of it is that Jeanne Chabrin 
(Miss Sybil Thorndike), having received a powerful sugges- 
tion at the very moment of her husband’s death (how, 
science does not know) that he could communicate with 
her, continues to get answers from her own subconsciousness 
to the questions which she addresses to it. He puts 
her into a mesmeric sleep and counteracts that powerful 
suggestion by another, to the effect that she will never hear 
her husband’s voice, feel his presence or see his face again. 
When she wakes up it is to an uneasy sense of loneliness ; 
her efforts to communicate with the dead fail, either by fixing 
her thoughts upon him, or through automatic writing, or 
by gazing in the mirror. Suddenly a desperate miserable terror 
seizes her which ends in the complete collapse of her reason. 
There are three thrills, then, in this little two-act play. 
The first occurs when Jeanne, sitting under the evening lamp 
with her placid parents, hears the voice of her husband 
calling her; the second when she is under the hands of 
the mesmerist ; and the last when she realises with a tiger- 
spring of terror, that some unbreakable barrier has been 
raised between her and her beloved. I have one suggestion 
to make regarding this scene. The last words, “ She is 
mad!” should not be spoken by her self-controlled father, 
when her parents break into the room in which Jeanne 
has locked herself. They should come as a cry from her 
mother, whom he then takes in his arms; that gesture 
of comfort, protection and resignation says everything on 
his side, while the quick cry coming from the elderly woman, 
who has been much more apprehensive all along, would give 
the keener twist to the screw of anguish required. I said 
the play would be popular ; I had in mind its neat, impartial 
construction. The spiritualist can see in it a confirmation 
of her beliefs and the sceptic of his interpretation of psychic 
phenomena, while the story fastens its claws into the 
sensibilities of both. 

The brothers Grimm tell a fairy story about the young 
man who had never felt the sensation of fear, and went 
about saying “ O, if I could but shiver.” His wish was 
fulfilled at last by someone emptying a pail of cold water 
and fish down his back. The principal character in Fear 
is a youth who, believing himself immune from nerves, 
offers for a wager to spend the night in a waxwork Chamber 
of Horrors. There is certainly something uncannily dis- 
quieting about wax figures. One of the most violent turns 
I remember having experienced as a boy was on finding myself 
unexpectedly face to face, alone in an empty attic, with two 
little yellow shrivelled effigies, the miser Dancer and his 
wife. There is something at once droll and dreadful, 
something shocking, in the life-in-death stockishness, the 
spectral yet perverse commonness of wax figures; and 
when old Bourrache, the showman (Mr. George Bealby), 
had gone the round of the crowded tent of dumb forms 
with his flickering lantern, lifting it now and then to 
illumine some murderer or some mangled victim, retailing 
the while with a verger’s glibness the story of each, it 
did not require the dark deposit of terror which that 
shock of my boyhood had laid in me, to enable me to 
feel a searching uneasiness on behalf of the foolish youth 
in the play who had obviously undertaken more than he 
could stand. Fear soon begins to stalk him with gingerly 
and cunning stealthiness. The knock which finally sto 
his heart is first the movement, then the scream, in the 
darkness, of a wretched prostitute who has crept into 
the tent to shelter from the storm outside and from the police 
who have been rounding up the fly-by-nights. One was 
rather thankful when it is over; yet there was a fearful 
joy in sitting in one’s stall, safe and cosy, while one’s 
imagination was being carefully excruciated. But what’s 
the point, you ask, when it is over? Well, you have 
experienced an emotion. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


| EAVING Cape Town in a motor-car and running 

north, you pass through some of the most sumptu- 

ously romantic scenery imaginable ; between steep, 
rocky mountains which in the evening take all the colours 
of the sky, now through dark forests surrounding sunny 
spots of greenery, now by tumbling streams, now past 
plains of corn and maize. Then, when the watershed is 
passed, you find yourself travelling through an arid, lion- 
coloured land ; stones, stones everywhere, piled in fantastic 
heaps; an empty land with only, here and there, at long 
intervals, beside the clanking iron skeleton of a well- 
pump, a little white house and a weeping willow. Yet, at 
the right season of the year, this dry, forbidding region is 
sprinkled all over with minute bright flowers and queer 
little obstinate green growths. Analogous is the experience 
of the tourist in English literature, who leaves behind the 
mountains, waters and forests of Elizabethan and the Jacobean 
periods and enters upon the dry, high Caroline plain. 
And for him, too, will be the same surprise if he will botanise 
under the guidance of Professor Saintsbury, for he will 
find its aridity sown thick with tiny, quaint, bright flowers. 

* * * 


Volume III of The Minor Poets of the Caroline Period 


(Oxford. 16s.) comprises the work of such forgotten 
poets as Cleveland, Stanley, King, Flatman and 
Whiting. Of these, Flatman alone enjoys an obscure 


immortality, due, I am _ afraid, almost entirely 
to his name. ‘“ Unworthy of the pen of a Flatman 
or a Pye—” occasionally some such sentence appears in a 
review, aiming at emphatic contempt. But Thomas 
Flatman is not so very bad a poet. He had, Professor 
Saintsbury suggests, the misfortune to be born too late 
for one period and too early for another. The brave 
“ translunary ” exaltations of Donne, Crashaw and Vaughan 
were not real enough to him, and he could not discover for 
himself the order and neatness of Prior, But I have a 
feeling that it almost amounts to the definition of a minor 
poet to say that he was born both too soon and too late, 
and that this fate has nothing to do with dates or periods. 
The only English poet I feel sure was dropped in a wrong 
age was Goldsmith. What charming delicacies, what 
almost mystical whimsies of sentiment, what triumphs of solid 
simplicity, may we not have lost by the eighteenth century 
having dictated its taste to the poet of The Deserted Village ! 
But let us sip the beverage of Flatman. 
Urania to her Friend Parthenissa. 
A DREAM. 


In a soft vision of the night, 
My Fancy represented to my sight 
A goodly gentle shade ; 
Methought it mov’d with a majestic grace, 
But the surprising sweetness of its face 
Made me amaz’d, made me afraid ; 
I found a secret shivering in my heart, 
Such as friends feel that meet or part : 
Approaching nearer with a timorous eve, 
Is then my Parthenissa dead, said I ? 
Ah Parthenissa ! if thou yet are kind, 
As kind as when, like me, thou mortal wert, 
When thou and I had equal share in either’s heart, 
How canst thou bear that I am left behind ? 
Dear Parthenissa! O those pleasant hours, 
That blest our innocent amours ! 
When in the common treasury of one breast, 
All that was thine or mine did rest. 
Dear Parthenissa !—Friend! What shall I say ? 
Ah speak to thy Urania ! 
Oh envious Death! nothing but thee I fear’d, 
No other rival could estrange 
Her soul from mine or make a change, 
Scarce had I spoke my passionate fears, 
And overwhelm’d myself in tears, 
But Parthenissa smil’d, and then she disappear’d. 





I will spare you specimens of his serious and religious verse. 
Flatman was not a serious man; he was a jolly, cosy, 
witty man who heaved a plaintive sigh from time to time 
and remarked from his heart that joys were brittle. Thonias 
Flatman weeping tears over human mortality and the 
demise of Prince Rupert (Uncommonly like Prince Rupert’s 
drops those tears are—hard and brittle, snapping at a 
touch to glass-grit) is a useless poet. What, however 
he could do was to write a little song in this vein : 


How happy a thing were a wedding 
And a bedding, 
If a man might purchase a wife 
For a twelvemonth and a day ; 
But to live with her all a man’s life, 
For ever and for ay, 
Till she grow as grey as a cat, 
Good faith, Mr. Parson, I thank you for that. 


* * * 


The singular farrago of Nathaniel Whiting’s Albino and 
Bellama cannot, alas, be read by one not possessing a well- 
trained will and a mind inured to boredom. One sometimes 
wishes one could struggle on a little longer, for the next 
page seems to the travelling eye to bristle with quaint 
imagery and phrases, but when one starts to munch those 
thistles one soon chokes again. 

** Well,” quoth Bellama, “ will you me discard, 

When for your sake I’ve run through all disasters ? 

Must slights and nescios now be my reward ? 

Will you make ulcers, and apply no plasters ? ”’ 
(I like the mildness of that “ Well,” as of one discreetly 
clearing her throat before heaping reproaches on a lover.) 
Still, if you will botanise with Professor Saintsbury, you 
will in this dry, stony region come across vivid, pretty, 
short-stemmed flowers. Henry King’s 


Tell me no more how fair she is, 


fer example, which ends, too, so well : 
I ask no pity, Love, from thee, 
Nor will thy justice blame, 
So that thou wilt not envy me 
The glory of my flame : 
Which crowns my heart whene’er it dies, 
In that it falls her sacrifice. 

John Cleveland seems really the most interesting; he 
had a gift for tart satire and there were “ pearls within his 
rugged oyster’s shell.” 

* * * 

Professor Saintsbury’s The Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period would be salutary reading for modern poets, for per- 
usal of it must bring home the transience of fashion in 
thought and diction. It is clear that there was, for the con- 
temporaries of these poets, a peculiar fascination in the 
quality of their diction ; its intellectual quippiness and dry 
sparkle made them ask for nothing more from poetry. Any- 
one who has read contemporary poetry over some years 
will have noticed how quickly fashions in diction 
follow and oust each other. Now it is for the 
rich, sensuous phrase, soon that is succeeded by “a rage” 
(as sweeping as those which make every boy in a private 
school suddenly buy a pair of stilts or a squirt) for the brisk, 
crackling conversational epithet, or for the emphatic yet non- 
committal generalised one; skies in turn are “ million- 
tinted,”’ “‘ streaky ” or simply “amazing.” The pleasure 
which the mere flavour of a slightly new diction gives is 
brief; while it lasts, unfortunately, it is keen enough to 
conceal emptiness of inspiration, both from writers and 
readers. It is, therefore, salutary to turn up the old for- 
gotten poets from time to time, who draped themselves so 
skilfully in the diction of the moment, and see what empti- 
ness lay after all beneath. Seventeenth-century diction 
is up just now, the rich associative adjective having palled, 
but I am soon expecting the turn of the stately, smooth, 
limpid style, after we have masticated a little longer hair- 


brushes, Christmas-trees and hog’s-bristles. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


One Volume. Fully Illustrated. 21s. net. 


FROM PRIVATE TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL 


“ The first five chapters should be republished in pamph- 
let form to find a place in the haversack of every recruit 
and young officer joining the army. They show what can 
be achieved by energy and determination.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

“Makes fiction insipid. ... It would leave Samuel 
Smiles gasping.” —Evening News. 

“ A veritable romance of arms, no less an inspiration 
to the young man in civilian life than to the youth who 
dreams of emulating Sir William's example in the Service.” 
—Daily ———- 

“A great soldier has written a great story.”—Daily 
Graphic. 

“A fascinating account of an extraordinary career.’’— 
Daily News. 

** Ought to be in the hands of every man who has a 
spark of ambition.”—Daily Express. 

“A great character and an inspiration to all who enter 
the army.”’—Times. 


Sir William Robertson proves the truth of 
Napoleon’s famous saying : 
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PROLETCULT 
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WOOD. With 12 full-page illustrations in colour and 
many line drawings by CHARLES FOLKARD. 
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THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. Edited by KenNeTH S1saM. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


Fourteenth-century writers in England were concerned with 
the love of God and the love of woman. It is true that Chaucer 
himself was more universal, that humour and scepticism were 
at least as strong in his sly personality as religion and love, 
but it is equally true that his greatness was exceptional enough 
to prove the rule. Certainly no reservation is needed for his 
two greatest contemporaries, mystical Langland and moral 
Gower, and a fourteenth-century anthology in which Chaucer 
is not represented at all is sure only to establish these limitations. 
Mr. Sisam admits in his illuminating preface that without Chaucer 
fourteenth century literature is a body without a head, but it 
is the body with which he is concerned, and, meagre though 
it may be, it is far from an unlovely one. He says that some 
familiarity is necessary to appreciation, and he is quite right; 
for the extracts which he prints will mean too little to a mind 
which has no imaginative grasp of the whole century. 

Two extracts from Piers Plowman are enough to draw aside 
for a moment dark curtains and permit a glimpse at the teeming, 
illiterate populace, concerned more with pese-loaves and half- 
penny ale and “ how! trollilolli!” than with the profounder 
emotions; two more from the Moralities to correct a too 
hasty conclusion that the literature which survives is wholly 
unrepresentative, the product of the long leisure of a small 
group of monastic recluses, writing tranquilly on for themselves 
and posterity and taking no note of the life around them. These 
sacred episodes were performed first in the churches and then 
in the open market-place before all classes of society; their 
gradual coarsening by the popular taste is only part of the 
slow, inevitable growth which eventually produced the Shake- 
spearean drama itself. In the fourteenth century they were 
still popular expressions of a religion which was alive and omni- 
present. Indeed, apart from the delightful Mandeville, who is 
here represented by a learned treatise on the habits of diamonds : 


And thei growen togedre, male and femele. And thei ben 
norryscht with the dew of hevene. And thei engendren comounly 
and bryngen forth smale children, that multiplyen and growen al 
the yeer, 

and the characteristics of the griffin : 

But a griffoun hath the body more gret, and is more strong 
thanne eight lyouns . . . and more gret and strongere than an hun- 
dred egles such as ben amonges us— 

apart from these and a few political pieces, the anthology seems 
all made up of religious musings and aspirations in verse or 
prose. In those days all philosophy and all knowledge lay 
enclosed in a simple framework of religious faith and could 
be grasped (with application) by one man in a lifetime ; witness 
Gower, who embraced all existence in two ponderous French 
and Latin tomes, and only then turned aside for recreation and 
immortality to a light disquisition on love in 30,000 English 
lines. The love-poetry of the century is surely most inade- 
quately represented by four lyrics. Sweet as the few surviving 
lyrics are, this was not the only form in which it found expression ; 
moreover, as aged Gower’s preoccupation suggests, love was of 
the utmost importance. 

Christianity waxed from its beginning in an atmosphere of 
suspicious hostility towards art and literature. It was as 
though they slept and, when they awoke, awoke into a strange 
world. Gone was the old calm, classical attitude to life, gone 
all the old subject-matter. If they would use the ancient 
material, they must use it in a very different way ; strange, 
dark legends clotted round the names of the old heathen gods, 
transforming them slowly into fallen angels, and then devils. 
Galahad and the quest of the Grail were introduced into the 
immemorial rumours of Arthur’s knights. The tide of European 
Romantic literature had begun to flow, and by the fourteenth 
century it had covered England. Now a great part of the 
strength of Christianity lies in the hold which it has established 
on the major portion of mankind’s experience, unsatisfied desire. 
Watered by the joy of a new belief, this root flung up a passionate 
foliage of tender symbols, than which none was more lovely 
than that of the immaculate conception : 


I sing of a maiden He came at so stil 


That is makeles. To his mother’s bour 
King of all kings As dew in April 

To her son she ches. That falleth on the flour. 
He came at so stil He came at so stil 

Ther his mother was Ther his mother lay 
As dew in April As dew in April 


That falleth on the gras. 


That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she : 
Wel may such a lady 
Goddes mother be. 
Such sympathetic adoration of the Mother brought with it a 
new tenderness for the Son; it is heard in the Coventry Carol : 
Lully, lullay, thou little tiny Child, 
By by lully lullay, 
and in the “ Virgin’s Song” printed in this anthology : 
Tesu, swete, beo not wroth, 
Tho ich nabbe clout ne cloth 
The on for to folde, 
The on to folde ne to wrappe, 
For ich nabbe clout ne lappe ; 
Bote ley thou thi fet to my pappe, 
And wite the from the colde. 


And then, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the poetry 
that clustered thick about the Virgin became the core of a new 
attitude towards women. Affections were confusedly trans- 
ferred; Gower’s confessor in the Confessio Amantis is a 
priest of Venus who expounds the Christian ethic and con- 
demns his own goddess without even the excuse of having 
forgotten that he is her votary! There was a strange conflict 
of desires and a new word, “ love-longing.” We are so accus- 
tomed to the idea of a religious emotion in the sex-relationship 
that it is difficult to imagine a time when this was a new thing. 
Yet it was the novelty of this attitude that gave to the early 
English love-songs that delicious freshness and gaiety that has 
never been recaptured. Fourteenth century lovers are in a 
perpetual state of delighted surprise at the tenderness of their 
own feeling; hitherto all women had been legitimate toys, 
but now 
From alle wymmen mi love is lent, 
And lyht on Alysoun. 


So they are constrained to invent new phrases and turns of 
speech which are quaint to us because of their very simplicity, 
‘a maid marreth me ” or “‘Geynest under gore,” a phrase which 
is poetically quite untranslatable into modern English, and means 
** fairest of those wearing female apparel.” It is remarked as 
one of the normal phenomena of spring that “‘ Wymmen waxeth 
wounder proude”; the gorgeous allegory of the Rose is imported 
from France to find immortal expression in Chaucer’s Legende of 
Goode Women, where the birds speak English to each other on 
May-morning, 

And songen “ Blessed be Seynt Valentyn, 

For on his day I chees yow to be myne 

Withouten repentyng, myn Herte swete.. . .” 


Elaborate personifications are made of the supposed emotions 
of ladies, whose hearts are battlefields where Daunger (a sort 
of mixture of shyness and haughtiness) fights with Pity and 
at last loses the day. 

Fourteenth-century love-poetry is never a cry of pain, and 
never loses sight of the ideal. This is the secret of its delight. 
It has been left for later poets to discover that passion can 
despise while it adores, to perceive the blemishes in their mistresses 
and love on, to admit that the pangs of despised love are as 
simple and ghastly as the pains of enforced starvation. They 
have spoken accordingly with stronger but never with sweeter 
voices; for the fourteenth century was the very May-morning 
of love-longing; and to modern minds it means a strange lost 
loveliness, a loveliness as hopelessly necessary and unapproach- 
able and altogether untrue as that of the doubtless light-headed 
young women at whose feet it was always so anxious to die. 

OweEN BarFIELD. 


MAT’S PEACE 


Matthew Prior. By L. G. Wickuam LeEcc. 
University Press. 22s. 6d. 


We will take up the career of Prior at that happy moment in 
the life of a diplomatist when he ceases to be underpaid for 
doing the work of someone else and begins to be overpaid for 
neglecting his own. This brings us at once to “ Mat’s Peace.” 
‘“*Mat’s Peace,” the name familiarly given to the preliminary 
understanding between France and Englend, which immediately 
preceded the peace of Utrecht, was one of the masterpieces of 
the old diplomacy. It contained all the elements which modern 
statesmen are required publicly to condemn, and it made the 
reputation of Prior as an expert in the professional knavery 
needed by a Government, which was under the necessity of at 
the same time outwitting the foreign enemy, cheating its allies 
and deceiving the country. All this does not imply that Prior 
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Why they Buy the Britannica 








Previous announcements in ‘‘ The New Statesman’’ showed that 
the Encyclopedia Britannica is bought and used by practically every 
class of the community. We now show why they buy it. 


So that each purchaser may derive the utmost advantage from the 


Britannica, 


ial courses of reading and stu 





are arranged on request 


(and _ without charge) by a member of the Editorial Staff of the 


Britannica. 


Below are a few of the many requests we have received for assistance 
and guidance in reading and studying subjects of particular interest to the 


purchasers :— 


Poultry Farming. 

Music. 

Ceramics, Old Furniture, and Engravings 
Architecture. 

Landscape Gardening. 

Finance, Money Market, and Stock Exchange. 
Latest Progress in Electrical Engineering. 


Mechanical Engineering with a view to the 
et ef can cuadince. ” 


ere Draughtsmanship (Map projections, 
English History (general). 
Surveying, etc. 
Amateur Gardening. 
Economics. 
Chinese History and Literature. 
Educational Organisation. 
Warfare (Strategic Operations). 
Coachbuilding (Old and New). 
Irish Economic History XVI. Century 
Juvenile Crime. 
Paints and Similar compositions. 
Painting and Pastel Work. 
Woollen Manufacturing. 
Mathematics. 
Demestic Economy. 


Paintings (with a view to Art Criticism). 
Leather Manufacture. 

Primitive and Comparative Religion. 
Anthropology. 

Practical Banking. 

History of the Sikhs. 

Theology. 


Chemistry, Physics, and Biol (with ial 
reference to the Medical AN aime 


Ferro-Concrete Construction. 
Hypnosis in relation to Psychology and Meta- 
physics. 


Food Products and Wines. 

Chemistry (commercial, retail, and professional). 
Engravings and Mezzotints. 

Art of Writing, Style, etc. 

Chinese and Japanese Painting, 

Drama. 


Zoology. 
Bird Life in England. 





Motor Engines. 

Military Examinations, Promotions, etc. 

India. 

Psychology. 

Steel Manufacture. 

Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

Horticulture. 

Crockery and Brassware. 

Growth and Development of National Finance 
from 1694, 


Literature (ancient). 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

Timber. 

Internal Political and Social History of the Past 
100 Years. 


Oll-Production, Refining, and Distribution. 
Heraldry—its Symbols. 

General European History. 
Organ-building and Playing. 
Administration of Hospitals. 

English Literature since 1789. 

General Farming. 

Constructional Engineering. 

Roman History. 

Missionary Work. 

Moslem Countries of the Middle East. 


Asbestos—-sources of supply, uses, methods of 
manufacture. 


Nature Study. 

Sociology and Social Philosophy. 

Heredity. 

Food Products and Infant Feeding. 

Customs and Social History of the Period of 
Charles Il. 


Industrial Problems: Relations Between Capita 
and Labour. 


Shipping (General Knowledge). 

Farming in New Zealand. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

Railway Rates and Wharfage Information. 
Babylonian, Grecian, and Roman History. 
China Clay. 

Commercial Law. 

British Railway Practice. 

Basket Making and its Materials. 

Form in Music and Analysis. 

Modernism in Church History. 
Manufacture of Paper. 

Jacobean Design in Furniture and Houses. 


This list shows why people buy the Britannica and how they expect it to help them. It 
shows more plainly than anything else could show how the 11th Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica forms a text book upon literally every subject—the authoritative guide to 
accurate knowledge of anything—whether technical, educational, intellectual, professional, 


or commercial. 


Your business or profession, your self-education, your study, your hobbies, your recrea- 
tions, your children’s education will all benefit by your possession and use of the Britannica. 
The moment a question or a difficulty arises, you or your family should at once consult the 
Britannica and read what the authority on the subject has to say. Every article in this 
great work is written by a recognised specialist or scholar ; the information you get is thus 


always that of expert authority. 


“* What the Britannica says” is everywhere accepted as the 


final word in any question or discussion—in Parliament, in the law courts, in the Press, in 
the library or schoolroom, in the study, in the office or workshop, the Britannica is the 
authority—" that impartial authority,” as Mr. Lloyd George described it in the course of a 
Ttecent speech in Parliament. 








THE CHEAPEST BOOK IN 
THE WORLD 


Thanks to the newly devised Handy Volume Issue 
——the entire 29 volumes of which are tched to 
you on a first payment of only 218.—the 
which is of such inexhaustible service to everybody, 
is actually the cheapest book ever produced. 
30,000 with 41,000 articles and 15,000 illus- 
trations, and is ey to a whole library of 440 
ordinary books. Such a library would cost you many 
times the price of the Britannica, and would certainly 
not be printed so beautifully en such wonderful India 
pepe nor bound in such superb bindings. Moreover, 
ordinary books are not written by specialists as the 
Britannica is—to get their work in ordinary book 
form would cost you 20 or 30 times what the Britan- 
nica costs. 

There are two issues of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(11th edition) :-— 


ist. The Cambridge Issue, with large page, 
large type, and broad margins, as it has 
been published in every edition during the 
past 150 years. 

2nd. The new Handy Volume Issue, which is 
exactly the same in every respect except 
that it is printed from smaller type on a 
smaller page and 


COSTS ONLY HALF 


the of the large-paged Cambridge Issue. 
On hig -month Ly simply pay only 
21s. which secures of the complete set, 
and 24 subsequent monthly payments of the 
same small amount. 

Both issues are printed on fine India paper (the 
best book-paper that is made) and superbly bound 
in three styles of binding—Cloth, three-quarter 
Morocco, and Full Morocco. 


KNOWLEDGE Is EVERYTHING 


Knowledge is a man's greatest asset : commercially, 
professionally, or socially. School or College training 
does not give you the 
your life is to be successful and happy—you can 
only gain this by your own efforts and study. The 
Britannica gives you needed knowledge: gives 
you ALL of it; and there is no other book in the world 
which can give it you. 

Men who have had a University career use the 
Britannica and find it indis ble. If it is indis- 
indispensable to you 
of our biggest business con- 
cerns speak of the Britannica as of unending practical 
utility to them; if to them, why not to you? If 
successful men still feel the need for more knowledge, 
it proves that there is no time when a man can cease 
to learn. 

We offer you every facility for investigation; we 
are willing to the evidence in your hands so that 
you may decide the matter for yourself. If you wish 
to inspect both issues of the Britannica personally, 


you can 
CALL AT 


“THE NEW STATESMAN" OFFICE, 


Why not call to-day ? (Hours : 9 


Se ee oes Se eS 
and post Coupon (prin iow) and 
will receive a handsomely illustrated booklet 
telling you all about the new Handy Volume 
(Half ) Issue 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
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To the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C, 1, 


Please send me your Illustrated Booklet 
describing the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
Edition), and giving facsimile of the bindings 
and sizes of type and page of the Half-price 
Handy Volume and the Issues, 
together with specimen . Also an Order 
Form showing the monthly payment plan. 


Please write very plainly. 
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NOTE.—If this Coupon is posted in an OPEN 
envelope only 1d. postage is required, 
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was worse than the average member of the British or of any 
other Foreign Office of to-day. ‘‘ Mat’s Peace” was the in- 
evitable result of foreign policy as practised during a period 
when the destinies of Europe might hang upon the health of an 
imperial infant, and when kingdoms were subject to transactions 
similar to that of Shakespeare in dealing with his second-best 
bed. It is true that we cannot read of the negotiations which 
preceded and ultimately led to the peace of Utrecht without 
disgust. But this is less disgust for the men who made it, than 
for the system which they were required to work. It is, more- 
over, a cheerful disgust. Nothing could be more heartening to 
those who have watched modern diplomacy in operation, and 
wondered whether after all the new diplomacy is not the old 
diplomacy under a thin disguise, than to come upon a really 
characteristic document of the period of the Spanish Succession. 
The Treaty of Versailles is not a good document, nor are all the 
circumstances connected with its drafting of credit to those con- 
cerned. Like the Treaty of Utrecht it contained promises 
which could not be fulfilled and which were included in order to 
secure false credit for the Governments. Like the Treaty of 
Utrecht it contained provisions which the Allied parties reserved 
the right to interpret each in its own time and way. But 
compared with the Treaty of Utrecht and its preliminaries the 
Treaty of Versailles was an honourable instrument. The Con- 
ference at Paris in 1919 was a fair discussion ; the Conference at 
Utrecht was a conspiracy. 

The men who made the peace of Utrecht had two principal 
objects, neither of which would be considered honourable by a 
respectable politician of to-day. One was to get rid of their 
victorious general, Marlborough ; the other was to get the better 
of their friends, the Dutch. In order to secure these objects 
they did not scruple to combine with the national enemy, and make 
a peace which was patriotic only in the sense that they preferred 
on the whole to buy it at the expense of their Allies than to buy 
it at the expense of Great Britain. Even this preference did 
not extend very far. The war of the Spanish Succession was 
fought to avoid a union of the kingdoms of France and Spain. 
Peace was made at Utrecht in the knowledge that nothing stood 
between such a union but a sickly child and the renunciation of 
Philip, a scrap of paper which was declared by the French 
lawyers to be of no validity almost before it was signed. If the 
war had been worth fighting in 1702, it was still worth fighting 
in 1710. Macaulay, who concludes that the peace of Utrecht 
was beneficial to the State, cannot find expressions strong 
enough to qualify the men who made it or the motives by which 
they were moved. Mr. Wickham Legg follows Macaulay. He 
finds that the peace was on the whole a good peace, because it 
did not unduly humiliate the enemy and because it was justified 
by after events. But he admits that it was made in dishonour 
and that its advantages were largely accidental. 

Mr. Legg has written a valuably minute account of the diplo- 
matic transactions in which Prior was engaged during the 
eventful period, 1710-1714. The dry accuracy with which he 
presents the various stages of these transactions constitutes a 
telling indictment of the old diplomacy. It was necessary that 
the proposals for peace should be offered spontaneously by France, 
and France must therefore be induced to be spontaneous. This 
was the real purpose of the secret visit of Prior to Paris in July, 
1711. The conspiracy was already far advanced, but the 
Government had need of a discreet agent who could argue with 
Torcy in French, and who could be trusted to spy out the weak- 
ness of the enemy without revealing his own. Whatever com- 
punction the Government may have had about stealing a march 
upon its ally, the Dutch, was completely allayed by the news 
which Prior brought back with him, The Dutch, it seemed, 
were also feeling tentatively after a separate arrangement with 
the common enemy. Prior was not at all shocked. These were 
the commonplaces of diplomacy in the eighteenth century. Wars 
were of less consequence in those days. They might go on, 
while friend and foe negotiated with or against one another, as 
the circumstances of the moment required. Moreover, the precise 
objects of a war, which began in defence or in defiance of some 
actual or potential dynastic combination, varied according to 
the health or prolificacy of the members of the royal or imperial 
families, who alone appeared to be closely concerned. Apart 
from the natural dislike of a strong neighbour for a neighbour 
who threatens to be stronger, there was no real principle to which 
the diplomatists of that period owed any settled or continuous 
allegiance, and the foreign policy of the various nations may be 
viewed as the kind of precautionary measures which Naboth, if he 
had lived in the eighteenth century, would have taken against 
Ahab. Opinion might vary from time to time, between’ London 
and The Hague, as to the character and extent of the precautions 


which were necessary, and concerning the action it was desirable 
to take in order to secure the safety of oneself and one’s friends. 
In an opportunist world everything is permitted. 

One closes this book on the diplomatic activities of Prior less 
with a feeling of the iniquity of the transactions in which ‘he was 
engaged, than with an impression of their unreality. It is 
difficult to believe that international matters ever were managed 
in that kind of way. It is often said in excuse of history that it 
helps us to deal with present problems. This certainly cannot 
be alleged of the dreary negotiations which culminated in such 
treaties as that of Nimeguen, of Utrecht, or of 1735. This is 
the kind of history on which it is to be hoped that we have for 
ever turned our back. We prefer to regard it as matter 
for the archeologist than as matter for the statesman. 
This impression is more pronounced when we read the 
diplomatic history of the eighteenth century than that of almost 
any other period. The wars of the Jews and the Philistines, of 
the Romans and the Carthaginians, or of the English and the 
French during the/Hundred Years’ War, are more remote in time 
but less remote to the understanding. Fighting Napoleon, at a 
later date, was an intelligible and human operation. But the 
wars of Marlborough and Eugene, the more one looks into them, 
become the more unreal. Old Caspar was puzzled to account 
for the fighting. We can but faintly imagine his state of mind 
if he had been asked to take little Peterkin into the council 
chamber and to explain what precisely the plenipotentiaries 
were talking about. 

Mr. Legg’s book does not require us to say anything about Prior, 
the man and the poet. It deals almost exclusively with him as 
a diplomatist. We gather that Mr. Legg does not admire Prior 
in his other capacities more than he deserves. The best thing 
we can say to his credit is that he was often too much a human 
being to be a really good official or even to pass for a gentleman 
of the period. There is a heavy balance against him on the other 
side, but anything we might be tempted to add concerning 
Prior in his private character is better left unsaid in view of the 
hard way in which destiny dealt with him. In his later years he 
knew poverty, disease and imprisonment. He learned, as 
many others have learned, that one of the reasons why a man 
should not sell his soul is that he seldom gets a good price for it. 


A TRAVELLER’S TALES 


Germany As It Is To-day. By Aan Lerusripce. Nash. 
8s. 6d. 


A book with this title, by an experienced traveller and writer, 
who, as his publisher tells us, “‘ speaks the language and under- 
stands the German temperament as few do,” and who himself 
promises us “a cold, impartial statement of fact ”’—such a 
book ought to be of the first importance. We regret to say 
that it is not. Mr. Lethbridge’s aim, which is to plead for 
juster and saner views and a more generous treatment of the 
Germans, is admirable. His descriptions of the struggle for 
life, and of the Quaker relief work, are interesting, though not 
new. But he spoils the effect of his arguments by exaggeration 
and prejudice. It is proper to deplore the mistaken French 
policy in Germany ; it is legitimate even to be angry about it. 
But it serves no good purpose to let one’s passions run away 
with one, as Mr. Lethbridge does. It is simply grotesque, for 
instance, to suggest that France has behaved worse in Alsace- 
Lorraine than the Germans behaved in Belgium. Nor, strongly 
as we disapprove of the use of the black troops on the Rhine, 
do we like Mr. Lethbridge’s handling of the subject. We do not 
mind his saying, if it pleases him, that “‘ France must stand 
at the Bar of Justice as having deliberately and with malice 
prepense committed the foulest action man could well imagine,” 
though it is hardly a “ cold, impartial statement of fact.” But 
it is a pity that he should appeal to American colour prejudice 
in support of his case, or give us such an anecdote as this: “I 
also recall the dictum of the then Commanding Officer of the 
West African Frontier Force, when a number of his men were 
to be sent home to England to take part in some pageant. His 
adjutant suggested that, if they said anything about white 
women on their return, they should be well flogged. The C. O. 
remarked, ‘Don’t take any chances in that direction. Give 
them a good hiding in advance and tell them that they’ll get 
twice that on their return, if they ever mention the subject.’ ” 
Is not this also rather “ foul” ? 

Some of our author’s experiences in less tragic fields are 
instructive, though they generally instruct us more about Mr. Leth- 
bridge than about Germany. “ Travelling in Germany to-day,” 
he says, “ is distinctly unpleasant.” Others of us have found 
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it distinctly pleasant, but then Mr. Lethbridge has his own 
views on travelling. He observes, for example, that in the 
Occupied Territory, he always used railway carriages marked 
“ Reserved for Allied Officers,’ though he was not an officer 
and was not in uniform. On one occasion, it appears, two 
little French officers ordered him to leave the carriage. He 
did not leave, as he weighed over fourteen stone; but he was 
, and comments thus : ‘* These are the sort of mental pin- 
icks which, in the aggregate, form a species of mental cruelty 
when applied to educated and refined Germans. ...” Well, 
well! Mr. Lethbridge was also charged 50 marks for a whisky 
and soda, and 20 marks for a bunch of violets, which his German 
secretary got for 12 and 1.50 respectively. And he was nearly 
mobbed (by Germans, not French) at Leipzig railway station, 
because he was carrying an uncovered sword, with its hilt 
decorated with the hated colours of an aristocratic student 
corps. This really was careless on his part, as his secretary 
remarked! The most diverting thing in the book is the account 
of Korfanty. Mr. Lethbridge was captivated by Korfanty, and 
in one passage praises his capacity, his broadmindedness and 
his incorruptibility, though in another he describes him as “ an 
adventurer, a regular roistering swashbuckler.” But where 
does Korfanty get his funds, he asks? Not from France nor 
Warsaw—for they are too poor—nor from the Vatican, whose 
finance is clean. What about the Freemasons? To that 
question Mr. Lethbridge prefers to give no answer; but he 
thinks Korfanty could. Generally, however, there is no hesita- 
tion about his political judgments. He wearies us to death 
with the Bolshevik bogies that he sees wherever he goes—(he even 
discusses what the dreadful Communists may do to Europe 
a thousand years hence!) He considers that Trade Union leaders 
“ if they have done 10 per cent. of good for the working classes, 
have accomplished 50 per cent. of harm.” He believes that 
Germany will find a happy solution of many of her troubles under 
a constitutional monarchy. And he quotes with approval the 
fatuous remark of an American business man, who asked, ‘“ Why 
didn’t the Allies take over all those twopenny-ha’penny little 
peoples (Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Austria, Poland, Hungary) 
and run them as a going business concern, with a group of real 
hard-headed business men as directors?” We do not regard 
Mr, Lethbridge as a safe guide to Germany as it is. 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL 


From Private to Field-Marshal. By Sir Wiu11sm Roperrson. 
Constable. 21s. 


Vanity, and the capacity to express it, are almost inevitably 
the chief ingredients of successful autobiography : Sir William 
Robertson resolutely subdues his own personality and gives 
so singularly colourless an account of his career that this volume 
is dull. On the other hand, it is welcome in its freedom from 
ill-temper, malice and that undisciplined egotism which has 
marked some of the military records of the war. Sir William 
says nothing uncharitable about the men from whom he differed, 
and has no complaints to make about misunderstandings or ill- 
treatment. His work with Mr. Lloyd George left him a little 
astonished at the Prime Minister’s definition of truth, but 
he is never harsh enough to press his criticisms home. The 
severest thing he has to say is a criticism on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
advocacy of “the Palestine plan.” To this plan Sir William 
Robertson was opposed, and gave his reasons at Versailles before 
the chiefs of the Allied Command. After the meeting, with a 
characteristic if wasted courtesy, Sir William Robertson expressed 
to the Prime Minister his regret at being forced to differ. 


I reminded him that naval and military officers had been publicly 
condemned in the past for neglecting to state their opinions on pro- 
fessional questions brought before conferences to which they had been 
summoned, and therefore that I was placed in the dilemma of having 
to choose between laying myself open to the same charge and giving 
offence to Ministers with whom it was essential, in the general 
interest, that I should work in harmony. The Prime Minister did 
not agree with this way of looking at things, and was angry at the 
course I had taken. He said that as I had already informed him 
of my objections there was no necessity to repeat them at the con- 
ference, and that it was sufficient that he should know them. He 
then turned away, leaving me wondering why I had been instructed 
to attend the conference if not for the purpose of giving advice 
when important military questions were under discussion. 


It is, on consideration, unfair to call dull a volume which contains 
so pleasant a picture of Mr. Lloyd George posing as Almighty 
God, insisting that what was known to him was sufficiently 
advertised and needed no further circulation. Still, the reader 
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who is looking for entertainment has to wrestle with Sir William’s 
uninspiring style, and himself supply the touches of personal 
drama which alone make these ancient controversies at all 
tolerable or lively. 

To the reader who desires information on a remarkable soldier’s 
steady progress in his profession From Private to Field-Marshal 
is indispensable. The author is maddeningly reticent as to the 
reasons which made him enlist. All we are told is that he took 
the Queen’s shilling at Worcester in 1877, when he was three 
months below the minimum legal age, and that, for several 
nights afterwards, in the West Cavalry Barracks, Aldershot, he 
“ would lie awake for hours meditating whether to see the matter 
through, or get out of bed, put on my plain clothes (which I still 
had) and ‘desert.’ Fortunately for me, another occupant of 
the room removed the temptation these clothes afforded, for, 
having none of his own, he one night appropriated mine, went 
off in them, and never came back.” Thus established in his 
military calling, Private Robertson rapidly advanced through 
the non-commissioned grades. He was “ crimed ” three times, 
never for serious offences, and a fortunate poverty, after he got 
his commission, compelled him to study in a way even less 
common then than it was later. He evidently had a talent for 
Eastern languages, for in the intervals of Indian frontier fighting 
and regimental duties he learnt six languages in as many years. 
The chapters on his life in India, while no more personal than the 
rest of the book, are interesting in showing a not very susceptible 
character’s reaction to the strange beauty and wonder of Indian 
scenery and appreciation of the Indian peoples. The earlier 
chapters of the book, including those on the South African War, 
are indeed of more interest than the ones dealing with the Great 
War. As we have hinted before, Sir William is so determined 
to be fair, so anxious to avoid bitterness, that his description of 
the controversies and quarrels in which he was involved is 
strangely lacking in force. In too many passages Sir William 
writes as if he were drawing up a report, a method of composition 
which is peculiarly unsuited for general reading. For instance, 
his chapter relating to his removal from the War Office in 
1918 ends with a series of testimonials to different persons and 
institutions who showed him kindness during and after his tenure 
of office as C.I.G.S. Sir William Robertson’s comments on the 
lessons of the war are marked by sound sense, and are as good a 
record as one could wish to have of the professional point of view. 
One sentence, extracted from his account of the Nivelle affair, 
deserves to be remembered. 

A man does not require to be a soldier to know that no plan, 
however good, has much prospect of success if those charged with 
its execution think that it will end in failure. 


THE ESCAPING CLUB 


The Escaping Club. By A. J. Evans (late Major, R.A.F.). 
John Lane. 7s. 6d. 

If a German prisoner, who had succeeded in making his escape 
from this country, were to publish here an account of his 
adventures, we feel sure that the book would be read with interest, 
and that the sympathies of the reader would be momentarily 
with the captive rather than with his captors. However prosaic 
his circumstances, however reprehensible his actions, the escaping 
prisoner can always invest himself with the colour and trappings 
of a romantic figure. Something in our nature revolts at the 
thought of captivity, even when we have no very clear definition 
of freedom in our minds with which to contrast it, and this, 
combined with a sympathy for the weaker side, for the lost 
cause, which is lacking in very few people, will enlist every 
sentimentalist on the side.of the hunted man. If the plight of 
a rabbit, of Reynard the fox, of even a Crippen can move us in 
this way, the appeal of a book like The Escaping Club, which 
describes the adventures of English prisoners of war in Germany, 
will prove almost irresistible. The appeal inherent in his 
subject is reinforced by the treatment which the author has 
accorded to it. He has shown an admirable sense of economy. 
There are no purple patches, no endeavour to lacerate our 
feelings, no morbid dwelling upon situations which must have 
been full of horror. Every page is a witness to his fairmindedness 
and generosity, and in this the book is a pleasing contrast to much 
of the literature which the war has produced. 

Major Evans was imprisoned at Clausthal and at Fort Ingol- 
stadt. When he at last escaped from Germany, hew as sent to 
Palestine in command of a bombing squadron and fell into the 
hands of the Turks. Undaunted, he set about planning his 
ingenious evasions once more, and after several frustrated 
attempts he reached safety just before the terms of the Armistice 


were arranged. 


On the whole, the most interesting part of the book is the 
account of Fort Ingolstadt. The Germans had assembled in this 
fortress all captives who might be termed mawvais sujets from 
the German point of view, and especially those prisoners of war 
who had succeeded in escaping from other camps. Major 
Evans himself had escaped from Clausthal and had been re- 
captured on the frontier within a few yards of his goal. The 
precautions taken at Fort Ingolstadt were such that at first sight 
evasion would have seemed impossible, but the ingenuity and 
resource of the daring men—French, English, Belgian, and 
Russian—who were collected there was inexhaustible. The 
camp, according to Major Evans, was nothing else than an 
escaping club. To begin with, nearly everybody had some 
experience in the matter and they pooled this knowledge. Here 
were men who could make keys that would open any door, 
expert engineers to direct the digging of tunnels, expert photo- 
graphers to multiply the few maps that were smuggled in, men 
who could pass for Germans, men who could sham insanity, and 
an artist who painted his face green to resemble a waterlily and 
swam the moat under a sentry’s nose. They were both desperate 
and lighthearted, extravagant and concentrated, never tired of 
mocking themselves and their masters, and ready for any risk 
and for any sacrifice. To escape from the fortress was only half 
the battle. There must follow many days, perhaps weeks, of 
privation and peril when the smallest miscalculation of their 
position and resources spelt instant recapture. These men had 
to cross Germany by night, with such provisions as they had 
been able to save out of their rations, with maps that were half 
guesswork, and only a few hours of darkness in which they could 
make any progress. The dice were heavily loaded against them, 
but now and again fortune was kind, and we breathe a sigh of 
exultant relief when the task that seemed so impossible is 
accomplished, the barriers broken and the frontier crossed. 


A FRUSTRATED EDITOR 


Sir Edward Cook: a Biography. By J. Saxon Mitus. Constable. 
16s. 

In Bouverie Street, where the Daily News is printed, they 
tell this sorry story. One winter evening, in the middle of the 
Boer War, the overseer of the composing-room, when going 
on duty, was told at the door that a bargain had been struck. 
He looked in on the editor, asking, “‘ Is this right, Mr. Cook, that 
the paper is sold and you are leaving?” “ It’s the first I’ve 
heard of it,” the editor retorted. Thereupon he went into the 
room of the managing director, Sir John Robinson, and was 
informed that the doorkeeper’s information was correct. A 
new syndicate, headed by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. George 
Cadbury, had on behalf of the anti-war party, bought the 
Daily News from the Rosebery-Milner imperialists. 

This incident was typical of E. T. Cook’s catastrophic life 
in journalism. The man who, more than any of his contem- 
poraries, seemed fitted to repeat the successes of J. T. Delane, 
suffered three heavy reverses. Two papers of which he was in 
charge were bought over his head, while after ten years’ service 
as leader-writer of a third he received a blunt dismissal which 
ended his career on the daily Press. His gifts and training 
for the craft were altogether exceptional. At Oxford—in the 
time of Milner and Curzon, Graham Wallas and Sydney Olivier 
—he was counted one of three or four triumphant under- 
graduates, his speaking being equal to fis writing. As assistant 
to W. T. Stead on the old Pall Mall Gazette he had a brilliant 
start. When the editor was in prison and the paper was reeling 
from “ The Maiden Tribute,” he conducted it with so much 
skill and judgment that his succession to the chair became an 
easily predictable event. During the brief Liberal régime of 
the ‘nineties he transferred the Pall Mall tradition to the West- 
minster Gazette, and made for himself a remarkable position in 
the counsels of the Party. But the days of the Olympian editor 
—Delane or Mudford, Greenwood or Morley—were over. Cook 
was not permitted to fulfil himself as a maker of public opinion. 
His place is determined by his edition of Ruskin and the Life of 
Florence Nightingale. 

Cook makes a capital subject for the biographer, and he has 
fallen into the hands of a former colleague who has carefully 
followed Cook’s own technique. Mr. Saxon Mills tells excellently 
the story of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Westminster Gazette, 
making use of Cook’s diaries to illumine his intimacy with the 
political chiefs, an intimacy all the more noteworthy because 
it embraced Lord Salisbury and his associates, who appear 
to have been no less confidential with this strong party-man than 
were the leaders of his own side. Here, for example, are various 
indiscretions of Lord Randolph Churchill at the time of 
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Gladstone’s overthrow in 1885, including his assertion that Eng- 
land had no responsibility for Belgium, and his admission that 
Bismarck wielded practically absolute power in the affairs of 
Europe. When Cook, in 1896, went to the Daily News, it was 
terribly hard going for the Liberals. They were leaderless, 
and were split through and through on imperial policy. In 
Cook’s hands the Daily News was a paper of stimulating variety, 
and his controversial temper during the four years was very 
fine. There was nothing im him of meanness or bitterness. 
But the job he had undertaken was impossible. Mr. Mills 
quotes figures to show that the circulation increased during 
Cook’s last year. As a matter of fact, the ten years’ record is 
a barometer of London daily journalism during a period of 
rapid change. There is a sharp drop in the sales of the leading 
Liberal daily when Gladstone goes out, another following the 
establishment of the Daily Mail, and a slight rise when, in the 
first stage of the Boer War, Mr. Massingham’s departure from 
the Chronicle left that paper a feeble competitor. Cook, like 
Mr. Massingham and Mr. Spender, belonged to the order of 
writing editors, now very rare on the dailies. He was a shy man 
who enjoyed political society; a Liberal, singularly remote 
from the rank and file of English Liberalism. And there was 
a yet more striking contradiction in Edward Cook. He knew 
everything about Ruskin’s work that could be known; his 
edition is a marvel of learning and care. But there was not in 
England a mind and temperament less Ruskinian than his. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Psychology of Day-Dreams. By Dr. J. Varenponck. With an 
Introduction by Pror. SigmunpD Freup. Allenand Unwin. 18s 


Considering the vast amount of material published during the 
past few years on the subjects of psycho-analysis, it is remarkable 
that so little attention has been paid to the problem of the day-dream. 
Accepting the definition of ‘‘ fore-conscious” for that part of the 
mind which directs the day-dream, Dr. Varendonck takes a number 
of his own day-dreams and analyses them exhaustively. Starting 
with the last link of a chain of ideas, he tries to recapitulate the last 
but one, and so on, with the least possible attention and the’ greatest 
possible abandonment until the chain of association is complete. 
To do this it is necessary to avoid reflection and to leave the fore- 
conscious to work backward in its own way. One of the examples 
quoted by Dr. Varendonck relates to an occasion when, strongly 
desiring that a soldier should be punished for a certain reason, he 
drifted into a day-dream. The dream pursued a broken course of 
suppositions, visualised in a number of scenes, opposed by a corre- 
sponding series of objections—a succession of pairs of hypotheses 
and objections, each pair being linked by a common bond. Under 
analysis the binding tie was shown to be—as each objection disposed 
of its hypothesis—‘ Still, I want to get the soldier punished.” The 
wish was father to each thought. This inevitably reminds us of 
Freud’s dictum that every dream is a wish-fulfilment. ‘‘ Whenever 
the fore-conscious is not the victim of memory hallucinations,” says 
Dr. Varendonck, “it would be easy to show that a wish is active in 
every day-dream.” And in all dream states a memorial element is 
present. He further demonstrates that the fore-conscious (as Freud 
asserts in the case of the unconscious) cannot present the word “ if.” 
It must proceed by presenting the plastic present in visual images. 
It has but one mode of expression. Reflection is denied to it, and thus 
it cannot correct its own mistakes. Roughly, then, we may say that 
the day-dream is a succession of questions and answers, occasionally 
interrupted by memory hallucinations, vitalised by wishes and based 
on memorial elements, moving only in a forward direction. Therefore 
“‘day-dreams are thought structures which have been elaborated 
without the intervention of the will, but under the direction of affective 
elements.” The important word in this definition is “will”; for, 
apart from the direction of the will, the thought manifestations of 
the conscious, the fore-conscious, and the unconscious are derived 
from the same source, though tapped at different levels. 


Political Economy Club, 1821-1921. Minutes of Proceedings, Roll of 
Members, and Questions Discussed. Macmillan. 21s. 

This expensively got-up volume will be more useful to the future 
biographers of some of the people mentioned than to the historian of 
economic thought, and possibly more interesting to those who like 
glimpses of persons of importance in their day than to the biographer. 
Yet it may be worth noting what questions these “‘ economists ’”’ 
severally proposed for after-dinner discussion all through the past 
century. In April, 1824 (before the repeal of the Combination Laws, 
be it noted), it was asked: “What is the reason why the labourer 
absorbs a larger proportion of what is produced than he did ten or 
twelve years ago?” Unhappily, we are not told the answer. In 
1889 J. R. McCulloch could ask: “Are there any good grounds for 
thinking that the proposed plan for conveying letters by post under 
stamped envelopes could be advantageously carried into effect ?” 
It is refreshing to read what Henry Sidgwick wrote in his diary in 
1885, after attending the dinners for twe years: “It is astonishing 


how little political economy these people know. Thorold Rogers 
knows a little, and thinks he knows all there is to be known. Courtney 
knows a good deal in his old-fashioned style, and must be confirmed in 
his economic orthodoxy by his justifiable consciousness of his superiority 
to almost every one else there. . . . The bankers came to the front. 
It is an exaggeration to say that they know no political economy ; I 
think they read Mill some time ago, and look at him from time to time 
on Sundays.” But it is too much to ask for exact statements of fact 
or scientific discussion in post-prandial amenities. ‘‘ The Club,” sums 
up the late Sir John Macdonell, “‘ has furnished for nearly a hundred 
years a special—a highly special—jury, before which every economical 
question has been frankly discussed.” Not quite every question, 
perhaps. Not much has been heard there of the thoughts and ideas 
of the artisan or the rural labourer; questions relating to women’s 
interests are almost entirely absent from the list ; any “ revolutionary ” 
idea is, of course, out of court ; and, in fact, the real economic “ here- 
sies ” that for the moment run through the popular mind like waves 
of doctrine are hardly ever examined at the Political Economy Club, 
probably because this “‘ highly special jury ”’ has never heard of them ! 


The Heroic Ballads of Russia, By L. A. Macnus., Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. 

Russian ballads are of peculiar interest because they preserve to a 
certain extent the actual history of Russia, combined, naturally, with 
a large percentage of mythological folk-lore. Backward Russia, 
having escaped the sterilising effects of elementary education, offers 
a magnificent field for the student and the collector of folk-history and 
folk-myth. Mr. Magnus’ book gives a glimpse of the people themselves, 
the same under Tsardom and Lenin, changing more slowly than any 
other nation in Europe. It is well worth reading. 


The Meaning of Family Endowment. By M. D. Srocxs. Labour 
Publishing Co. Is. 

The Endowment of Motherhood is a question which’ is slowly but 
surely coming into the arena of practical politics. Dissatisfaction with 
the old assumptions underlying our wage-system has grown rapidly 
in the last few years. The idea that all male workers are standard types 
with a wife and three children, whilst all female workers have * only 
themselves to look after,” has been exposed for the absurd fiction 
that it is. Various sections of women, and notably the teachers, 
have risen in demand of the principle of “* equal pay for equal work.’’ 
The Labour Party two years ago introduced a Bill for Widows’ Pen- 
sions (more or less on the lines already adopted by several States in 
America), while in New South Wales a more revolutionary measure 
was brought forward in the shape of a ‘‘ Maintenance of Children ” 
Bill. The problem is obviously one of the first importance, both 
theoretically and practically, and to those who want to study it we 
commend Mrs. Stocks’s brochure, which not only outlines very clearly 
and concisely the case for *‘ family endowment,” but gives useful 
references to other documents dealing with the subject. The diffi- 
culties, as Mrs. Stocks shows, are substantial. Some of them, it is true, 
are weakening ; there is a decided mustiness, for example, in the 
arguments of those who fear lest the family, or that cardinal virtue of 
the poor, thrift, should be impaired by securing an income to all mothers 
and children. But the financial obstacle is formidable, whether the 
money required is to be provided by a “ pool” in each industry or 
by the taxpayers generally. And yet the nation may find that the 
expenditure of a hundred or two millions in this way will be the truest 
economy after all. 


Breaking Point. By Jerrery E. Jerrery. With a Foreword by 
G. D. H. Cote. Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


In these days of almost unrelieved pessimism Mr. Jeffery stands 
out as an optimist; not with the futile optimism of the man who 
refuses to look facts in the face but with that of a steady believer in 
human nature, despite wars, despite industrial strife, despite the greed 
of the profiteer. For those who can share Mr. Jeffery’s faith that 
mankind travels, not in an endless vicious circle, but along a path 
whose finger-posts are always marked “ Progress,” his book offers 
a hopeful outlook. Nothing the author readily admits could be 
blacker than the present economic situation in Europe. “One 
cannot regard the international situation as one regards the weather. 
One cannot say : ‘ It looks very unsettled ’ and resolve to stay indoors. 
There is no indoors.” Yet, in the very inability of capitalist govern- 
ments and financiers to deal with the situation Mr. Jeffery sees hope. 
“Can Capitalism continue to run the world?” he asks. “The 
question is no longer ‘ought’ it to do so, but ‘can’ it?”’ And to this 
new question Mr. Jeffery boldly answers “ No,”’ and urges the “ pas- 
sionate minority ” of reformers to be ready to step into the breach 
when the breaking point of capitalism is reached. Not the least 
interesting of his theses is his contention that there is no such thing 
as “‘ majority rule.”” The majority, he thinks, is too apathetic to govern. 
Our choice is between the reactionary minority and the revolutionary 
minority ; between the minority which strives to hold the masses 
down by their ignorance, and that which desires to educate them 
towards progress. There is no mn on whieh side Mr. 
Jeffery rai himself, though he idly brackets together those who 
shout ‘‘ Yah, Bolshevik!” ane who er “Yah, See" 
as victims alike of prejudice and ignorance. iverance, he eves, 
must come through the extremists of neither side, but through men 
and women with sufficient to face facts and sufficient 
intelligence to mould them to serve cause of humanity. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 
Dec. 6th.—EGYPT, THE NILE (to the rst Cataract), PALESTINE, 52 days, 


295 gus. 
th.— ALGERIA, TUNISIA. 24 ove. 69 gns. 
feo. . om —GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks. 98 
Feb. éun.—_mvsTIC WONDERLAND OF N APRICA, 
(de Luxe). 31 days. 115 ‘gns. 
Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bismor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, S.E. 19. 


SS RSUIIa. —VEGETARIAN GUEST Bent. Se Jevington 
Gardens. locality, tral; very t, tered Speci 
= wl, Bm y New Yeat fest ities. Mrs. ROGERS (cookery diploma). 


+,OURNEMOUTH WEST. ——— Hurst Boarding House. 
B re minutes from trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in +e 


from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, 
Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
| Sy +2 REQUIRED as Housekeeper in a large Girls’ Boarding 
School, catering for 130, and management of 20 servants. She would asso- 
ciate entirely with 


her own sitting-room. 
Field, Godalming. 


APANESE UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, resident in London for 
twelve months, requires immediately Private Tutor ( uate of Oxford, 
Cambridge or London nang: Pay English language, literature, economics, 

commercial law. Two hours twice between 8 and 10 p.m. in Highgate District, 

N. London (Ashley Road, N. 19).—Apply by aa only, giving terms, to KaTsuDa 
Acgncy, 17 St. Helen's Place, London, E.C. 3 


PINNING, WEAVING 





gns. 
“The Garden of Allah ”’ 














the teaching staff of University women and would have 
salary and holidays.—Mrs. BuRTON-Brown, Prior's 








and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough zing in these Crafts. on terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 


Wire AUTHOR, R- y- joccuntions, wide know- 











If your life 
is insured 


you should seriously consider 
whether, in view of the reduced 
purchasing power of money and 
other changed conditions, you 
should take out a policy for a 


larger amount. 














Write for interesting booklet: “A 
Sound er 
—— pt yoni Edin- 
NX bare (G.J. Fadstone Manager 
\Eeee : 28 Cornhill, 
_—.* and .17 Waterloo 
Piace, S.W.1. 





Scottish Widows fund 














- world, seeks engagement t or capacity. Moderate 
salary.— Box 809, Advertising Offices, s and 6 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 2. 
LITERARY. UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays. Pilms, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. ArrHuR STOCKWELL, Publisher, on Ludgate 
Hill, London. No fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Inability to replace property and goods not covered by insurance may 
mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can be secured by adequate 
insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 











INDHEAD.—Amid pines and heather of Surrey. House to Let, 

furnished, for 6 months, after November roth; near shops, post and church, 

10 minutes from motor "bus route to station and golf. 5 bed, 2 sitting-rooms, 

bath (h. and c.), kitchen and usual offices ; Ler glass-covered verandah ; electric 

i it, gas, company’s water small 4 acre garden, 1} acres woodland ; rent 
gus.—Apply Dr. F., “Okeburn,” Haz con Grove, Hindhead. 


Ta, EMERSON CLUB (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. 


Finn} City 9252) has vacancies for a few new members (men and women). 
Subscription 30s., Entrance Fee 108.—Apply Hon. SEc., or any 
ao lk to Let for smail meetings (up to 40 people). 


OCTOR can take Paying Guest in private flat in Bayswater, 
every convenience; near park.—Box No. 694, New STATESMAN Office, 
to Great Queen Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

SYSTEM 


THE ARS VIVENDI 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. Pt KR, —s—,. 1+ sa, —4 
S Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and 
, the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
wit it meed for operations. Deli e | omy. —Mr. ARTHUR 
LoVELL, 94 Park Stieet, Grosvenor Square, London, ‘WwW. 
REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
ao . AR. ‘* Refreshment House Fes Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
74%) or 6% Lean Stock. 
a Rt H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 95 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ED-SITTING-ROOM and BOARD in a Private Flat. Central 
tion. Telephone. Good cook. Very a Box 695, New 

TATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

EUROLOGY.—Correct diaphragm action stimulates the spinal 
nerve centres. The only system by which you can obtain a harmonious 
development of mind and body in obedience to the laws of nature.—E. 

Hopkins, 20 John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 

HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. “E.,” Lonpon Turnine Co. 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 
ROOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 

Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — 
Paris Speciatist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 

3 yr tt end is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Biackbeetles, 1s. 94. 3. or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartus, 471 Crookemore Road, ffield. 

EADERS OF “ THE NEW ScRTRRLAG ” are invited to utilise 
> advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

os ene at the rate of One Shilling and’ Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) As Numbers 

Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 

insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 

‘ 7 Henna STATESMAN, 1to Great Queen Street, 
=. ©. 





























Gas stoves.—Miss 
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Kingsway, 











T THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, ADELPHI, W.C. 2, 
Paintings and Drawings by ALEXANDER WALKER. Open daily, 10.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., including Saturdays. 








BOOKS. 
REMAINDERS. 

October Catalogue of Books at reduced prices is now ready and 
miay be had on application. The books included in this list are 
all in new condition as as published. 

William Gla Glaisher, Ltd 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, we. I. 











OOKS. —Bryce Holy Roman Empire, 9s Fig § > Heptameron, 


1886, £3 38.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, “1 vols., £5 58.; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; tor’s Bible, com © set, 49 voils., 
£10 ros.; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; Present 
State of Ol English Furniture, by R. W. Symonds, 63s. ; Cinderella, 345 


variants of Cinderella, etc., 1893, 308.; The Fairy Faith in an Countries, 1911, 
21s.; Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888, rare, {4 1tos.; Max Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland, 
1st edit., {2 28.; The Savoy, illus. Beardsley, 3 vols., {12 128.; Ernest Dowson's 
Dilemmas, rst Edit., {2 1os.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, 
The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., ist Edits., 7 vols., {10 108.; Eglinton 
Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1845, £5 58. ; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 
3 vols., rst Edits., {4 108.; Petronius Arbiter ‘in English, 1708, £3 38.; Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, £2 108. Chas. Darwin's Ww orks, best " edition, 13 
vols., £2 tos. “Budge's History of Egypt, 8 vols., {2 28.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, 
signed copy, is 108.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, {7 7s. ; ” ‘Hill's Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., 
£15 158. (1910); Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, {10 10s.; Reign ‘ot Terror 
(French Revol. ), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon 
Socy., £4 48.; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, {6 10s. ; 
Rupert Brooke’ s Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 2; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 
308.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; Frank Harris, Life 
of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s. ; 
send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepys’ 
Diary, by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Dict. National y, 67 vols., bf. 
—- * £45, cost £80; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., (24, cost {42; Decameron, 

ites, ros. 6d.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., far; “s Picture 
—— 16), 248.; “ Punch,” too vols. - a3), his, cost {20; Pierre Loti’s A ‘s 
Love Story, 21s. Ca free. books su » 


fer ens SOLLAND phos. 
ai os bebe Bright Street, P 





MPORTANT WORKS ON HEALTH AND HYGIENE, by Dr. 
T A. Lorand. 8 Gop Sees the Causes of Old Age and its postponement 
y 


ati er ae genic macasures, pp. 480. Health and “Bling through 
‘catise on dict and cooking, pp. 425. Human 
fae thn a mea at Sop by oak po pu aw be powmate ant therapeutic 


means, pp. 452. Roy 8vo, cloth gilt, each vol. 153s., 
Muwznva Co., 9 Bt. Nicholas Street, g Street, Leicester. . 
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THE CITY 


ITH the solitary exception of the rubber share 
section, all stock markets have suffered from a 


sharp depression this week. Here and there one 
comes across special causes for this depression, such as 
the poor reports published by the Argentine railways, but 
the real cause of the uneasiness is the continued fall that 
is taking place in the value of the mark. On Monday, 
at one moment, as many as 760 marks were offering for 
the £. Unless there is a radical revision of the impossible 
terms imposed upon Germany by the Supreme Council, 
there is nothing to prevent the exchange value of the mark 
falling to 1,000 or even 2,000, and the French franc 
following it. The general public does not as yet realise 
the parlous state of French national finance and the extent 
to which it is built up upon the assumption that the pay- 
ments demanded of Germany will be forthcoming. It 
has to be remembered that the payments made thus far 
are divided between the Allies for covering part of the 
cost of the armies of occupation, and not in payment of 
reparations. 
* * * 
It may be interesting to follow some of the effects of the 
impending financial collapse of Germany, as reflected by 
the value of the mark, upon the various markets, as it 
shows how interdependent countries now are, and that 
there is no hope of any general revival of industry until 
Central Europe is set going again. On the Metal Exchange 
copper fell sharply in price, the fall in the purchasing power 
of the mark having brought about a cessation of the 
German orders, which have of late been a source of strength 
to that market. In Liverpool and New York cotton fell 
for the same reason. The Lowestoft fishermen, having at 
last secured a big catch of herrings, find they can get only 
half what they estimated for them, the Germans being 
their principal customers. And the list of commodities 
in which business has fallen off through the fall in the mark 
could be extended indefinitely. If it is asked whether 
it is wholly desirable that raw materials should fall in 
rice, it suffices to point out here that mene + raw materials 
ve for some time past been purchasable below their 
cost of production. In the oil-share market prices tumbled 
largely as a result of Dutch selling; the Dutch being large 
holders of marks and, having taken fright at the outlook, 
are turning some of their international stocks, notably 
oil shares, into cash. In Scandinavia almost every person 
above the subsistence level has been holding marks for 
a long time, in the hope of a rise in their value, and the fall 
arouses general consternation. It is to be hoped that 
sanity will be restored in international relations, and that 
the respective Governments will find something more 
promising than “Safeguarding of Industries” Bills to 
restore international trade, before a complete collapse 
occurs. 
* * * 

The one solitary gleam of light in the market is afforded 
by the rise in the price of rubber, which is now over 10d. per 
Ib. as against 8d. a few weeks ago. There has for some 
time past been a growing feeling that the actual surplus 
stocks of rubber are much exaggerated, and An Analysis 
of the Statistical Position of Rubber, by Major J. C. G. 
Kunhardt, I.M.S., which has just been published by 
W. H. Rickinson & Son, 8-4 Gt. Winchester Street, E.C. 2, 
at 2s. 6d., has probably played its part in bringing about 
an improvement in the price of the raw material. The 
author shows how inadequate and unreliable present 
rubber statistics are, and he draws an important distinction 
between “real” and “apparent” surplus stock. While 
the United States and Britain are at present consuming 
some of their surplus stocks of raw rubber which have 
accumulated within the last two years, and which have 
been artificially accumulated in London owing to that 
centre being the only one that provided facilities for 
financing rubber, other manufacturing countries have no 
such surplus stocks upon which to draw. Major Kunhardt 
goes so far as to estimate consumption this year at 850,000 


tons against a reduced production of only 260,000 tons, 
and thinks that the 1922 consumption will be 390,000 tons 
with a production probably not exceeding 240,000 tons. 
He makes the startling prophecy that 1922 will positively 


see a shortage of rubber. These prophecies he supports 
by a considerable amount of statistical data well worth 
reading by those who hold any considerable stake in this 
industry. A Mincing Lane man, who has been persistently 
pessimistic concerning rubber since the middle of last 
year told me the other day he was confident it would be 
1s. per lb. before the end of the year. There seems, there- 
fore, some justification for the belief that this industry 
has turned the corner, and sooner or later the quotations 
of rubber shares should respond to the improved outlook. 
Rubber shareholders should make an effort to attend the 
om meeting of the Rubber Shareholders’ Association at 

nnon Street Hotel on Wednesday next, October 26th, 
at noon. I understand some important declarations will 
be made, and no published report can be complete in this 


respect. 
= * * . 

The American system of dealing with a slump is to talk 
See all the time, in the belief that by so doing you 

ring it about. In the case of ordinary trade fluctuations 
this method may work, but it is not effective against a 
world crisis such as the one occasioned by the war and the 
subsequent policy of the European Governments, and 
even American bankers’ and stockbrokers’ circulars begin 
to show some perception of this fact, when confronted with 
figures which show that 5,735,000 fewer workers are 
employed than in the middle of last year, and that the 
goods carried by the United States railroads during the 
first six months of 1921 amounted to only 780,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 1,020,000,000 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1920. It appears that the rise in cotton 
prices has had a far-reaching and stimulating effect upon 
the Southern States, and has caused a more hopeful outlook 
throughout the country, reinforcing the general feeling 
that deflation has nearly run its course. The rise in cotton 
was very important from a banking point of view, the 
carry-over from the 1920 crop held in the United States 
being 7,039,000 bales, which is almost as much as the 
total estimate of this year’s crop. The fact that this large 
amount should suddenly increase in value until it equalled 
or surpassed what the banks had lent upon it has, of course, 
brought about a much better tone and an improvement in 
the banking situation, for it has occasioned the liquidation 
of numbers of “ frozen” loans, and has placed the banks 
in a position to grant fresh credits to industry. The 
holders (or creditors) of the million or so bales of cotton 
lying in Liverpool must also have benefited. The more 
sober way in which American banking opinion now views 
business prospects is well reflected by the following extract 
from the last monthly circular of the Guaranty Survey 
Company of New York. 

The disruption of business by the war and its aftermath of 
difficult political negotiations has been too profound and far- 
reaching in character to permit of any sanguine belief that recovery 
can be rapid. 

Markets in Europe can regain their power to import generously 
only as industries there are stimulated into full movement again, 
and in many cases this is as yet far from being the case. Idle 
factories or plants working on part time are still many in number, 
but it is possible to discern the gradual healing effect of time upon 
conditions, although it must be admitted that these are still very 
unsatisfactory in certain quarters. 


* * * 


The situation, as viewed from a slightly different angle 
of American opinion, is expressed in the following extracts 
from the last fortnightly letter of a well-known firm of 
American bankers. 


Outside help, which will hasten the solution, lies within the 
hands of the Government at Washington. Taxes can be adjusted ; 
interference between employer and employee can be minimised ; 
and, finally, help can be extended to the man who wants to do 
business abroad, and the foreign situation itself be bettered by 
wise statesmanship on the part of our Government, especially in 
the tactful conduct of the Disarmament Ccngress at Washington. 
Should favourable results ensue here, the great taxation burdens 
of the world would be lightened. P 

The obstinate attitude of railroad labour in talking strike if 
proposed wage reductions go into effect, the sullen attitude of 
other classes of labour, and the strong disinclination of all classes 
to do a full and honest day’s work, are still factors of discourage- 
ment. It almost convinces reelly thinking people that perhaps 
the only remedy is a severe and disciplinary winter, with a lot of 
unemployment, that will eventually bring people to their senses. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. SCHOOLS. 
=) > > ALTMANS’ GR N, GERRARD’ F 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. M Agel Mites EE AAG YL 
——— Mistress Saderabad High School. The as School is to 
f Three Public Lect APANESE ART” will the character, tnteliost growth of for the of the 
ve piven by “Mr. Lauretice Bin om (i a of Oriental Prints and Dancing ond Headoon -expression 0 a ot" iterature, Acting! Must 
—- British Museum) at ool of Oriental Studies, Finsbury practical wotk such as SS, a: — Pom The girls nan te 
E.C. 2, on Thursdays, Hoveinber 3, 10, and 17, at 5 p.m. ior the Univeriiey the Medical Broteaion and for edvanced Work in Music 
OMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. Syllabus obtainable on cabdests fy gh bh: _Macution, vit gulasas 0 Year. all ouch 
application to the undersigned. Set garaesce house is delightfully situated 
ts] 


EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 





THE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS, 
ed (by guatantee). 
EXAMINATIONS. DECEMBER, 1921. 
The following ate the dates for the Intermediate and Final 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
From Monday, 5th, to Wednesday, 7th December, inclusive. 
FINAL EX INATION. 
Section 1.—From Monday, 5th, to Wednesday, 7th December, 
inclusive. 
Section 2.—From Monday, 12th, to Wednesday, 14th December, 
inclusive. 
Persons desiring to present themselves for examination should give 
notice to the Council not later than the 30th October, 1921. Full 
and forms of entry may be obtained — the Secretary, 
ple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C 
By otder of the Council, BERTRAM STOKES, 
October, 1921. Secretary, pro tem. 


CENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
FREE LECTURES 
On Sunday Mornings, at 11.15 a.m., 
at r9 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross 
October 23rd—JosEPH McCaBe. “The Pessimism a Mr. Shaw’s 
Pentateuch.” 
Oetober 30th—J. A. Hopson, M.A., “ The Duty of Free Thinking.” 
ERMONS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. 


= 9% Senet ee, Se each Sunday Evening, at 6.30, 
By the Rev. THEODORE BEt. 

Oct. 23rd.—Sub : “ Regenera’ 

Oct. 30th.—Sub 3° The Rea Realisation of Eternal Life.’’ 


HE OLD |ORTHODOXY and the NEW—Dr. Morrison. 1.15 p.m. 
Tuesday, £2 5th. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 














GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY , COLLEGE 
ae (Caen 


SEPARATION FOR T TEACHING “Adoiescents and Adults and 

for Educational oes Work. Courses are meet the individual 

—_ of students of Education. PART TI CLASSES IN MODERN 
Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher’s Training in Swepise Epvuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MassaGE, DaNctne in all its 

branches, Games, SwimMInc, ANATOMY, Hyorene, &c. Three years’ course.—For 
Prospectus apply the SEc. 


UBLIC GPRARING. —Miss Marion McCarthy. Specially arranged 
course of Instruction ens: efficiency. R + ee Oct. 3rd.—For 
apply 16 Hallam treet, Portland 


POFULAR LECTURES, Literary and Social Subjects.—Mr. W. 
RENTALL-READ is open for engagements.—For terms apply 82 Macoma 
Road, Plumstead, S.E. 18 


FPORBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
Treat! hz C6. tion Training Cre for Teachers. and Hon 


x -t Secretary : 
Board att ibderetion apple to the Principal, Bd Mise LAWRENCB, 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of asain. 
University Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for SE 
and Women. Fee 20 — @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 




















TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

&c., accuratel d th written. Short- 

hand Typists provided on og em an — os reported. — 

mer ion TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
1505 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
YV S2Diker HOUSE, Cumvsroox Roap, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE TAUGRET. 





DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—The Directresses of the 
Anglo-Swiss Educational Agenay (Lausanne), povins @ personal ys of a 
large number of schools in Lausanne, Geneva, &c., will be pleased to advise 

ae. ae They also arrange for wre parties of pupils. Highest references.— 

‘or particulars write Directrress, A.S.E.A., 11 Staverton Road, N.W. 2. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T=2 yy PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, tae kee 





in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastic. The ‘Course. of Training 
: ne Hockey, Lacon, Cricket, Teams, Netbal, 6c Fees, 
{165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETAR 





ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL = YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. a he Coosa, Bucks.—Children etamieed from 
three years. -air classes. tessori methods ~_ educa- 
etaumdel sito seve Por further ~ L_y-+4, ++ 
PS: Se sein ene 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
e Cul 
pe rad Driving, Gardening, a Gclenes ia 
Suffolk. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education jon without residence {40 p.a.—Principal Miss Attics J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also y College. 


5 Ne - GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
<p castnool silering « fst-dass MODERN ED Road, . An mental 
school offering a first-class MODERN UCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

remain until 18. Particularly for elder who 

Drama, Matgaret Morris 
aptitude is shown. 








Lixoo™ HOUSE, 











~ Ly 
usive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 


pany 
MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. Nicmozs. 


Principals: The 
THEATRES, CONCERTS, ETC. 
EYVYERY™MAN THEATRE (Hamp. 7224). 

Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. Nightly at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30 


International Season. “DIFF’RENT,” by Evcene O’Nem. Followed by 
“SUPPRESSED DESIRES,” by GBorcr Cram Cook and Susan GLASPELL. 


BESSIE RAWLINS 











WIGMORE HALL. 

WED., NOV. and, ats8.30. 

(Violin). 

Kindly assisted by 

ETHEL HOBDAY, 

ARNOLD BAX, 

* CHAMBER) ORCHESTRA. 

ADRIAN BOULT (Conductor), 
Bach, Bax Sonatas, Mozart Concerto, Chausson . 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. od., 3s., at Hall and Agents’. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61 Regent Street, W. 1. Gerrard 5564. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 








A UTHors’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


T Y2EWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFas.ane, 
—___™! Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


| get TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
itely copied. Plays, Testimonials, Moderate years’ sad 








ys 
—~ &, —f,-—f-. Palmer’s Green, N 


YPEWRITING, English foreign, b Universes Graduate. 
Te Literary or technical.—G. M. D., ayy "ncad, rd 








VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., afte charged at the rate 
of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 








All communications should be addressed THe} MANAGER, 








London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 








New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, . Kingsway, | 
Gerrard. | 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to MESSRS. METHUEN and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 








A WONDERFUL ROMANCE OF THE TIME 


THE SECRET POWER 
By MARIE CORELLI. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 
E. V. LUCAS’S NEW NOVEL 
A Masterpiece 
ROSE AND ROSE 
By E. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“A truly delightful book,’’—Truth, 

** Will be one of the most popular books of the season.””"—Court Journal. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night.’’ 
THIRTEEN ALL TOLD 

By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “ Interplay.”’ 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Laughter and Tears 
LOVE IN A MIST 
By JESSICA DARLING. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Here you will find neither degenerates nor geniuses, but ordinary 

human beings, prejudiced, ridiculous, passionate, and lovable. 

FIVE SPLENDID NOVELS 
THE MUCKER. EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 6s. net- 
THELOSTLAWYER. GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


7s. 6d. net. 
COQUETTE. FRANK SWINNERTON. 73. 6d. net. 
THE FOOL H.C. BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


LUNATICS ABOARD. PETER BLUNDELL. 6s. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Wisdom, Charm, and Pictures 





URBANITE 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this volume will be found a number of characteristic essays of Mr. 
Lucas, all on the lighter side, many of them old favourites, and some of 
them are new. 


The Inimitable ‘‘ A.A.M.”’ 
THE SUNNY SIDE 
By A. A. MILNE, Author of “‘ If I May,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 
Explosive Fun 
PARODIES REGAINED 
By “ EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). With Illustrations by 


GEORGE MORROW. F’'cap 8vo. 5s. net. 
A very explosive collection of parodies of modern poets, beautifully 


illustrated. 
Absolute Delight 
LIGHT ARTICLES ONLY 
By A. P. HERBERT, Author of “ The Secret Battle.” 
With 30 Illustrations by GEORGE Morrow and the 


Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
In this volume Mr. Herbert—A.P.H. of Punch—has brought together 
the more amusing of his recent articles and essays. George Morrow is 


as usual unsurpassed. 
More Laughter 
MORE MORROW 
A second book of 94 Drawings by GEORGE MORROW 
Crown 4to. 6s. net. 
Policemen, Ragamuffins and Taxi-Drivers. ‘09 
HUMOURS OF THE STREET 


By G. L. STAMPA. Demy gto. 6s. net. 








92 delightful drawings of London life. 
More Fairies Ww 
THE FAIRY FLUTE = “yee 
By ROSE FYLEMAN, Author of “ Fairies and Chin, | 
neys.” F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net? 28f 
DRAMA OLD AND NEW 


EURIPIDES AND SHAW: With Other Essays. 
By GILBERT NORWOOD, M.A., Professor. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A highly interesting and stimulating book. 


RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION 
By various writers. Edited by J. MALCOLM BIRD. 
With 3 plates and 12 diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A book of remarkable interest and a complete survey by various 
eminent authorities of Einstein's famous theory. 


ATOMIC THEORIES 
By F. H. LORING. With 64 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
This work contains all the recent experimental and theoretical investi- 
gations on the atom, being the first book to deal comprehensively with 
the newer subjects which are engaging the attention of many of the leading 
scientists in all parts of the world. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


Yorkshiremen of the Restoration. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Making of 
Modern Yorkshire,” etc. (Just out.) 10s. 6d. 

Readers of Mr. Fletcher’s numerous well-known works on the history 
and topography of Yorkshire will welcome this interesting series of essays 
on the more remarkable Yorkshiremen of the last half of the seventeenth 
century. 

Modern Men and Mummers. 


By HESKETH PEARSON. tos. 6d. 

“It is only obedience to a bad mode of the hour that has led him to 
dot his pages with so many malicious pin-pricks at or lately dead 
celebrities. His cleverness and vivacity stood in no of such aid 
. . . his sketch of that fantastic genius (Sir Herbert Tree) is more lifelikc 
than anything in the official biography.” —Times. 

Twenty Years in Roumania. 
By MAUDE PARKINSON. (Oct. 25th.) tos. 6d. 


Dancing for Strength and Beauty. 
By EDWARD SCOTT. With 16 Imustrations. A 
critical and practical treatise. 12s. 6d. 


“* His illustrations . . . are exhilarating, and he has many sensible things 
to say about popular modern dances and about fashions.’’— Times. 


The Truth about China and Japan. 
By PUTNAM WEALE. (Just out.) 78. 6d. 
“It is particularly timely in view of the Washington Conference.”— 
Daily Mail. 
Militarism After the War. 
By Dr. V.H. RUTHERFORD. (Oct. 25th.) 6s. 


The Analysis of Mind. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 16s. 


‘* Here are the old clarity and the old charm ; the restrained, illuminating 
wit; the easy rhythm of artfully pungent sentences . . . a most brilliant 
essay in psychology.”"—Wew Statesman. 


The History of Psychology. 


By G. S. BRETT, M.A. Vols. II. and III. Each 16s. 


“Mr. Brett is not only an authority on his subject—he has also an 
admirable style and an incisive judgment.”—Near East. 


Christ and Caesar. 
By NATHANIEL MICKLEM and HERBERT MOR- 
GAN. A new volume in the Christian Revolution Series. 
6s. 6d. 











“The value of the book lies in its careful and searching examination 
of different sides of the problem, the arguments advanced by different 
schools . . . the book is well worth study.” — Times. 


Hellenism and Christianity. 


By EDWYN BEVAN. (Oct. 25th.) 128. 6d. 


A series of essays touching on such questions as: Is it true that the 
East can never be really influenced by the West? How far was Christi- 
anity derived from Greek-Oriental mystery religions? What foundation 
is there for the hope of continuous human progress ? 


NEW FICTION. 
(Just out.) 





Moon of Destiny. 
By CHESTER KEITH, Author of “ Queen’s Knight.’’ 


* The scene is laid in ancient Mexico, and the narrative of princely courage, 
loyal devotion, and hairbreadth escapes takes us through scenes so strange 
as to be almost incredible were they not well authenticated. 


Compensation. 


By MRS. HENRY HEAD. 
A series of episodes in a girl’s life, forming a character study of two 
cousins of widely different temperaments. 


Horace and the Bird. 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of “ Ann’s First 
Flutter,” “‘The Lay of the Land,” etc. (just out.) 
“It is, from the first paragraph, manifest comedy.” —Times. 


The Barn. 


By EDWARD LEWIS. (Just out.) 
A novel with a high theme—that of the modern form of the great struggle 
between Christianity v. Paganism. 


The Country Heart. 
The Organ of the Peasant Arts Guild. 1s. quarterly ; 
5s. yearly, including postage. 
The aim of the P.A.G. and the Country Heart is the 
cultivation of those things which have proved essential 
to the real progress of man. 


Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
























































Printed for the Proprietors by W. Speaicut & Sons, Lid., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman Pustisxine Co., Lrp.. 10 Great Queen Street 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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